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O, we are not saying that the fertilizer 
companies are charging you too much 
_ for phosphoric acid. The trouble is 
that you buy phosphoric acid in an expen- 
sive form instead of a cheap form. The 
same amount of phosphoric acid in acid 
phosphate or basic slag costs you four 
times as much as it would in ground phos- 
phate rock. 

‘*Do we advise you then to stop buy- 
ing acid phosphate and buy ground rock 

| instead?” 

Certainly not—at least, not until you 
have done some other things. 

The fact is, that on the average South- 
ern soil acid phosphate is a cheaper source 
of phosphoric acid than ground phosphate 
rock, altho a pound of phosphoric acid 
costs four times as much in the former as 
in the latter, as is pointed out on page 7. 

It is this way: The phosphoric acid 
in the acid phosphate is in soluble form— 
the plants can use it. That in the phos- 
phate rock is insoluble—crops cannot use 
it save as it is slowly made available by the 
decay of organic matter in the soil. The 
cotton crop on your thin, dry land re- 
sponds at once—if the season is at all fa- 
vorable—to an application of acid phos- 
phate, It might never know you applied 
‘the ground rock. Even in the poorest soil 
there is enough phosphoric acid to make 
many bigger crops than you are likely to 
grow. The trouble is, it is unavailable. 

But—-and here is the point—you could 
have your soil in such condition that the 

| insoluble phosphoric acid in the soil and in 
the phosphate rock would be becoming 
available all the time ; and then, instead of 


| paying five or six cents a pound for this plant food in acid phosphate, FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 


you could get it for a cent and a half a pound in the treated rock. You | « Better Farming; Better Business; Better Living’ Pe All 
| could afford then to apply larger quantities and thus guarantee an Go Together 2. You Should Work for All ; 
abundant and permanent supply for all your crops. As it is, the un- Colic of Horses—Diiferent Kinds and Treatment of Each 
|| used portion of what you apply this year may be insoluble next year. Feeding Problems of Farmers—Dr. Butler's Answers to Inquiries 
| Wouldn’t this be worth doing? Wouldn’t it be good business to Grow More Figs—Good Fresh, Canned or Preserved 
|| reduce your phosphoric acid bill—which is fully one-third your total ie te Bild 6 Micke Oh Per ections by Mrs. Hutt 
| fertilizer bill—to a third of what it now is? tt in Transiae pian Mr. J. O. Hallman 
Of course it would. There’s literally ‘‘ millions in it '’ for the farm- Sie dhieist {tena Siel ad Sia Bow and When to rene 
|| ers of the South, and you can have your share of it. ’ 


_ | New Rules as to Cotton Baling—How the Farmer Stands to Lose 
‘*But how can you do it?'’ There’s just one way: . Fill your soil by Them . 


| full of humus by turning under green manures or applying stable ma- | Use the Torrens Sitieens—laboemstion of Lnerest to All North re 
|} nure. Then you can apply the ground phosphate rock and rest assured lina Farmers. . ee. 
|| that your crops will be fed and your land built up. If you keep your | What Secretary Houston Thinks—An Niseetent . 7 te ee 


soil poor in humus by continued cropping and neglect of the legumes, | Where Shall We Get Phosphoric eal ?—Dr. Hopkins Views | 
you must continue to pay —- prices for phosphoric acid. and Some Editorial Comment . 


You Pay Lh Prices For Phosphoric Acid. 
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IF YOU HAVE WOOL °& Sxenanze tor 
blankets, ship it to 


Chatham Mfg. Co. 
ELKIN, N. C. 


They will pay you more than (a <a ¥ 
“4 Az ogy 
your local dealer, and sell you |, e-j}Rgys; i 


better blankets and at lower | “#*84@%7 2° ™% 
prices than you can get elsewhere. They have been 
making blankets for thirty-five years and have much 
the largest mill in the South. 














THE SEWING MACHINE OF QUALITY 


NEW HOME 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 


The “NEW HOME” sewing machine is built upon honor, and made for 
lifelong service. The “NEW HOME?” is the only sewing machine which is 
a life asset at the price _ pay, It is made better, easier to operate and lasts 
longer than any other. ou get the ‘‘NE W HOME” you will not have an 
endless chain of repairs. All parts are interchangeable. Our guarantee never 
expires. This machine iin been serving the housewife the past half century. 


You want the best value for your money in eyerything. If you are thinking of 
’ purchasing a sewing machine it will be to your advantage to write to 


THE NEW HOME. SEWING MACHINE CO., Ocange, Mass. Dept. F 


=? WANTED-RIDER AGENTS: 


st to ante varrenete asample 1913 Model “Ranger” bi cntabail by mf 
ozo mekin money fast. Write at once for ful particulars and special 
ED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We 

the U.8. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, 

TRIAL during which time you may ri e bicyle and 
“4 on to eto test you ner if RS yA — then not perfectly satisfied ordo not wish to keep 
ou may ship at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
LOW Fi FA ORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycie itis possible to 
CT make at one sma!) profit above the actual factory cost. 
You save@i0 to $25 middiemen’s DroGts by buying direct of usand have the manufacturer’s 
behind your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone 


at any price until you op te our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices 
and remarkable special 


You WwW STONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and 
ILL Bi BE AS ou our superb models at the wonderful low 
you. Wesell the highest grade bicycle at lower prices than any 

ge factory. Ween satisfied with ol profit cools factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS 

Pay can sell our Be ay under TT OLOWOL. name plate at double our prices. es on Ni the 

dew ecco: ved HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our 

Oh aout at ae we at 35 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
“TIRES, ¢ COASTE! : ‘BRA E mr eels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts repairs 
aaalone and Pama Sov in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 

T—but — on tor Ae od Lar: Ses Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great 

pote att interesting matte on. It only costsa postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE co., “Dept. N- 187 CHICAGO, ILL. 
NOTICE 


Cc. V. W. AUSBON, Clerk Superior Court, Washington County, Plymouth, N. C. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
This is to certify that Laurence H. McCullough, a Civil Drainage Engineer of Kingstree, 
S. C., was duly appointed by me as Engineer to the Board of Viewers for the Lake Phelps 


Drainage District in this county, and that as far as his work in the discharge of his duties is 
concerned, the said district has been ably and creditably served. 


It now, therefore, gives me pleasure in recommending him to Drainage, Commissioners 
or others throughout the State needing the services of a drainage expert. 


May 4, 1913. Cc. V. W. AUSBON, C. S. C. 


TIN CANS FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


We can furnish you the best cans in the market, crated and complete with all 
supplies, in any quantity. Low prices and prompt shipment. 
Special discount for early orders. Write today for price list. 


Buy Your Cans Direct From Factory. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY suchanan, 


uchanan, Va. 






































Pe e Grinds Quickly, 
This is the Best Corn Mill Made Sno"... 
Simple in construction, Keeps in repair. Automatic cleaning fans—simple 
f sifter. Bail bearings, Pebble stone grit buhrs. Keeps from drifting 
together by patent device. Costs no more at first. Costs much less inthe € 
long run. Absolute guarantee of satisfaction. Ask for catalog. 


Williams’ Mill Mf’s. Co., 26 Main St., Ronda, N. C. 


. THIS CANNING OUTFIT 

has converted tons of 

2 fruits and vegetables in- 
to cash, and is adopted 





by the Government in 
teaching the “Canning 
Schools.’”’ Thousands in 
o~ use. They requireneither 
: cook stove nor furnace 
made to your measure, in the = for operation. Works 
latest style, would you be will- glass jars and tin cans 
ing to keep and wear it, show ¢ = perfectly. Catalog free. 
it to your friends and let them see our #f , FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Dept. D, Meridian, MisS 
eee samples and dashing new #PW/7 Me 
styles? 








Could you use $5.00 a day for a little faye) 

spare time? Perhaps I can offer you Wai | Agen ts $520 aa Day! 

asteady job. If you will write mea Fay . 

letter or a postal at once and say: 
“Send me your special offer,” 1 will "Yaa 

gend you samples and styles to pick \ 5 i materials for Men’s Made-to-Measure Clothes. 


from and my surprising iiberai offer. | \i Suits $9.00 Up — Pants $2.50 Up Express 


Many earn more. Get next to this big money maker. 
Write today for beautiful free outfit showing all the latest 


* Paid 
Address: L. E. ASHER, President i Fit, workmanship and wear guaranteed. Fashions 


BANN ER TAILORING CO. \ ‘ , showa in beautiful color—handsomest line on the wag 
pt. 250 — = The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 315. Chicago 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 








Si a REGARDING ADELE aS 
S RIPTIONS ay BE ADDRESSED 
E. ENTERED AS SE ECOND- CLASS 
ae ge POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM 
ALA., UND THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year ....$1.00 Two years....$1.60 
Six months... .50 Three years... 2.00 
Three months .25 Five years.... 3.00 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 

To new subscribers only, The Progres- 
sive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. 
Tell your friends who need it but do not 
read it. 


“Combined Editions, 1912, 100,004 


ADVERTISING RULES: 

Change of copy dr discontinuance order 
must reach us 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication date. No whiskey, mining stock, 
patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
disguised or questionable advertisements 
of any kind accepted. Rates on applica- 
tion. 











Each Advertiser’s Reliability 
Guaranteed. 


We will positively make good the loss 
sustained by any subscriber as a re- 
sult of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in The Progressive Farmer on the 
part of any advertiser who preves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try toadjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscribers as we have just indi- 
cated. The conditions of this guarantee 
are, that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the 
advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that 
our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say 
when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 














NEXT WEEK: 


Prof. Massey on Silo Build- 
ing; Prof. Duggar on Hay- 
Making; ‘‘My Automobile and 
How I Like It;’’ All the Usual 
Departments and the Usual 
Timely Letters From the Farm. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR 
RECEIPT. 


If your label reads “ June 10, 
1913,”’ it means that your sub- 
scription is paid to June 14, 
1913, and that on that date your 
renewal is due for another 
year. : 

From now on we shall not 
acknowledge subscription re- 
mittances except in this way: 
That your label shows change 
of date and credit within two 
weeks after you send your re- 
mittance. This will be suffi- 
cient, and will save us the ex- 
pense of 150,000 stamps a year. 














FIELD-PATH AND HIGHWAY 


By E. E. MILLER 
RICHLY HUMOROUS 
ND— 


WHOLESOMELY SENTIMENTAL 
Price 55c 

With The Progressive Farmer 
$1.35 

















Inquiries From Five States. 


We are certainly pleased with results ob- 
tained from our small ad with you. Have 
| sold over $50 worth of chickens and eggs, 
| and had inquiries from five different States. 


D. M. MULL, 





Henry, N. C. 











CANNING aT HOME 


Factory Sizes 
$110 and up 


The tremendous waste in fruits and vegetables 
and big loss from Jow market prices and quick ripen- 
ing is entirely saved by canning at home in a NA- 
TIO NAL Steam Pressure Canning Outfit. The 

“Steam Pressure Way” carries Government En- 
dorsement, and thousands of satisfied users will 
back up our statements, 

BIGGER PRICES FOR 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
A NATIONAL Canning Outfit enables you to put 
up what you raise yourself, start a small canning 
factory and make good money or establish a com- 
munity canning plant among your neighbors for 
mutual protection. Canned fruits and vegetables 
are artes sold in the fall and winter at good prices. 
NATIONAL Canning Outfits are the same as used 
in modern commercial canning factories, onl 
made in smaller sizes. They preserve anything 
you grow either in glass jars or cans. Complete 
Home Outfits 810 and up; Hotel Sizes 625 and up; 
F webiste Sizes 6110 and up. 
rite at one for wT ta he circular and state 
what nine you are interested 


Northwostern Steel & Iron Works, 814 SpringSt. Eau Claire, Wis, 


FARMERS, HOUSEKEEPERS, 
FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWERS 


Can all the fruit and vegetables 
that have been going to waste 
on your farm and turn them 
into cash money by getting @ 


RANEY HOME 
CANNER 


Cheapest, simplest, most practi- 
Cal canner on the market, All 
sizes and prices, 


RAISE TOMATOES, BEANS AND ALL VEGETABLES 


Write today for catalogue of canness, cans and supplies, 


RANEY CANNER CoO. 


Department 7 CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


SOUTHET 


And Evaporator 

Get those good dollars. 
Canners turn fruit and 
vegetables into cash. Do 
the work yourself, Ready 
market. Get a “South- 
ern,’’ areal canner—$3.75 B 
to $18, Send a postal for a * 
rae: Address 325 


SOUTHERN EVAPORATOR CO., Chattanooga, Tenia. 




















‘Per Month Easily Made in the: 


AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


Learn to be a chauffeur, repairman, auto sales- 
man or a demonstrator. First Lesson Free, 
§ Will Give You a 50 H. P. Coey Fiyer 
Without a Cent in Cash 
Write for big free catalogue telling about this great 
offer and how you can have steady work all year. 
C.Aa iad Pres., C. A. be 9 Bi SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 
Dept. 1 424-26 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


SUNNY HOME FARM 


has, during the past twelve years, made an en- 
viable reputation for producing the best 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE 


in the South, and selling at LIVING PRICES. 
The best crop of bull calves ever produced on 
this farm is ready to book for fall delivery. 
ye have received three orders recently from 
old customers, who asked us to select the ani- 
mals we thought best for their,conditions, and 
make our own price on them. This looks like our 
rece for square dealing has become fixed, 
on’t it? 

We have bulls good enough to head any high- 
class pure-bred herd, or to use on grade cows 
for the production of high-class steers. 

Your orders have our persenal attention. We 
are cath ese in cattle but breed every animal 
we se! 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, 
R. F. D. 2, Cascade, Virginia. 



































WE BREED 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Acknowledged to be the most profitable 
fowl bred today. We do not claim to 
have the best in the world, but as good 
as can be bred. They are bred from the 
best foundation blood lines: obtainable, 
and bred for heavy egg production. We 
don’t breed from pullets or in-breed. 

Eggs for hatching, 15 for $1.50; 100 for 
$8.00. 


THE WARREN POULTRY FARM, 
“The Farm of Quality.” 
T. M. BOST, Prop., Wise, N. C. 























You can make money taking subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive Farmer. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 








By TAIT BUTLER. 











When the Summer Fallow is Worth While 
WING to the usual dry weather during the 
@) fall, many have difficulty in obtaining a 
stand of fall-sowed clovers and alfalfa, and 
winter grazing crops like rape. This difficulty is 
not alone due to the lack of moisture to germinate 
the seed, but also to the hard condition of the soil 
and the failure to prepare a good seed-bed. 

To overcome these difficulties, land that has giv- 
en a spring crop,such as oats, wheat, barley, rye or 
rape should be breken as soon as these crops are 
off and cultivated about twice a month with the 
disk and smoothing harrows, to keep down weeds 
and break the top soil so as to retain moisture. It 
is rare that any of the crops named sowed on such 
land late in August or early in September will fail 
to come up to a good stand and make a good fall 
growth. Of course, the land would be doing better 
work if it produced a crop of cowpeas or soy beans 
in the summer, if it were not for the fact that 
these crops consume the moisture or more of it 
is lost, and the seeding of the fall crops is thrown 
a little too late for the best results. To be cer- 
tain of a good stand of red or crimson clover or al- 
falfa or rape it will pay to cultivate the land dur- 
ing the summer and have a good seed-bed well 
stored with moisture ready to plant at the right 
time. 

This does not mean that the bulk of the oat and 
wheat stubble land should not be planted to some 
summer legume, nor that crimson clover should 
not be sowed in the corn and cotton fields, where 
it is established and regularly does well; but 
where a stand is obtained with difficulty under 
these conditions, or where it is desired to be cer- 
tain of a winter grazing crop like rape, the sum- 
mer-fallow will be found desirable. 





Beggar-Weed as a Forage Crop. 


NORTH Mississippi reader writes: ‘‘Give me 
A all the information possible on the plant, 
beggar-weed, its use as a nitrogen gatherer, 

and whether it is a pest in any form.” 

Beggar-weed is not a pest, being killed when 
not allowed to make seed, or by cultivation. 

As a nitrogen gatherer it is not far different 
from other common legumes. A fair yield of beg- 
gar-weed hay, when it is cut-twice, as it may be 
where conditions are adapted to its growth, such 
as in Florida and the coastal regions of the South, 
is two to three tons per acre. Exceptionally large 
yields may run as high as four or five tons in a 
season from two cuttings. Florida analyses indi- 
cate that it contains an average of about 15 per 
per cent of protein, some analyses running much 
higher; but other authorities give the content of 
protein as about 12 per cent. If it contains only 
12 per cent of protein or 1.92 per cent of nitrogen 
and the yield is two tons of hay per acre, this crop 
contains 76.8 pounds of nitrogen. 

The amount of nitrogen which the crop will 
gather from the air will depend on the yield and 
the proportions of the nitrogen in the crop that 
are obtained from the soil and from the air. These 
will vary greatly, but if we assume that there is 
as much nitrogen taken from -the air in the roots 
and stubble .as is taken from the soil by the parts 
of the plant made into hay, then a two-ton crop 
would gather at least 75 pounds of nitrogen from 
the air. In actual practice it is doubtful if quite 
so much nitrogen will be gathered from the air. 

The crop is especially adapted to the moist, san- 
dy soils ef Florida and the Southern coastal plain 
region. Wherever grown, it should not be sowed 
until the weather and soil are warm. 

Like the legumes the soil must be inoculated to 
get the best results and gather nitrogen from the 
air, Seed in the hulls usually carry sufficient in- 
oculation and clean seed should only be used when 
inoculation is obtained in some other way. On soil 
already inoculated, clean seed should be used. 

For hay, from ten to twelve pounds of seed 
should be used per acre to prevent coarse, branch- 
ing plants; but for seed or other purposes, five or 
six pounds of seed is sufficient. Seed should only 
be covered very lightly, or not at all, if sowed 
during rainy weather. 

It reseeds readily unless cut too early or grazed 
toe closely. 

In Florida two cuttings are easily made when 






used as a hay plant. It should be cut when the 
plants begin to bloom, when it should be three or 
four feet high. 





Feed by Weight, Not by Measure or Num- 
ber of Ears. 


AM frequently asked if when stating the pro- 
| portions of feeds, as, for instance, one part of 

cottonseed meal to five parts of corn, I mean 
by “‘weight’’? 

In such matters, by weight is always meant. 
Measures are not uniform and different samples 
of a feed do not always weigh the same per quart 
or gallon. If a measure is used, as it generally 
is, weigh once the feed required to fill it, if ac- 
curate measuring is desired. 

Again, I am asked why I do not give the num- 
ber of ears of corn instead of pounds. Simply be- 
cause the size of ears of corn varies too greatly, 
and corn should not be estimated by the number 
of ears, if good feeding is to be done, until ears 
of average size have been weighed. There is no 
uniform or reliable standard which will mean the 
same at all times and to all readers, except that of 
weight. It is not necessary to-weigh the feed each 
time, but it is advisable to weigh often enough to 
know how much is being fed and in all cases the 
standard of weight is the only practical one that 
we can use. 

In feeding a material like cottonseed meal, 
which being rich may easily be fed in too large 
quantity, the meal which the measure used will 
hold when full should be weighed with each lot 
of new meal obtained, so that, for instance, three 
pounds will not be fed when it is only intended to 
feed two or two and a half pounds. 

In feeding cottonseed meal, unless it is thor- 
oughly mixed with the other feeds in bulk, in the 
proportions desired, it is well to provide a can or 
measure that when full will just hold the amount 
that it is desired to give at one feed. A careless 
feeder may not fill the measure each time, but he 
will not give a second measure full and thereby 
over-feed. If a measure is used which will hold 
much more than the amount which should be fed, 
there is great danger of overfeeding, with Negro 
and other careless feeders. A tin can can easily 
be provided or cut down so as to hold just the 
amount to be given each feed. This is especially 
desirable when horses are being fed cottonseed 
meal in addition to ear corn. 


Feeding Value of Buckwheat. 


: VIRGINIA reader wishes to know “the feed- 





ing value of buckwheat for cattle and horses 
and what must be fed with it to make a bal- 
anced ration.”’ 

Buckwheat grain is not much used for feeding 
livestock in this country, but it has a feeding value 
not much below other cereals. The by-products in 
the manufacture of buckwheat flour are used for 
feeding and some of them, notably buckwheat 
short and middlings, have a high feeding value. 

Below we give the digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of buckwheat and its by-products and 











wheat shorts, corn and oats for comparison: 
Protein |Carbohydrates| Fat 
Se, a = a ae -| 7.7 Ibs. 49.2 Tbs. 1.8 Ibs. 
Buckwheat bran__- eee SP ae 30.4 “* is 
Buckwheat shorts _- 21.1 *° 33.5 ‘ ss 
ee A122 “ 50.0 ‘ a0 °° 
1 ARS RST ter S Ris ea ate: i = 66.7 ““** as << 
ee ao 2 “ 3 ee 














It is seen that buckwheat contains about the 
same digestible protein as corn, but only about 
three-fourths as much digestible carbohydrates. 
To balance the buckwheat for horses and cattle 
requires such feeds as legume hays, wheat bran, 
wheat shorts, buckwheat shorts, cottonseed meal, 
linseed meal, and the gluten feeds. For horses a 
mixture of four parts.each of buckwheat and oats 
and one part of cottonseed meal would make a 
fairly well balanced ration, with roughage half 
legume hay and the other half grass hay or corn 
fodder. Or three parts each of buckwheat and 
corn and one part of cottonseed meal might be 


used. a 


For cattle equal parts of buckwheat, corn and 
cottonseed meal, or two parts of buckwheat to one 
part of cottonseed meal, or equal parts of buck- 
wheat, wheat bran and cottonseed meal, if the 
roughage contains no legumes. 





Rations for Mules at Work and When Idle. 
—_—__—__ 
SOUTH Carolina reader wants the “proper 
nutritive ratio for mules doing ordinary 
farm work and for the same when not work- 
ing—as during the winter months.” 
The following is the “standard”? most generally 
used in this country as a basis for compounding 
rations: 








Horses, 1000 Ibs Protein — Fats. — 
Gatgit works... -.....2.) 16 Ths 9.5 lbs. 0.4 1to7 
Medium work__--_-__-_- ae 2.0 “ 0.6 1to6.2 
Heavy work---.-.-_--- 25. °° 13.3 ‘* 0.8 1to€ 














A maintenance ration for an idle animal will 
vary with the individual temperament or dispo- 
sition. A restless animal requires more feed than 
a quiet one. For idle animals, however, the ration 
may be largely of roughage, which should be, and 
generally is, cheaper than the concentrates or 
grains. Probably the best plan is to use largely 
roughage and then only a small amount of grain, 
just enough to maintain the animals in the condi- 
tion desired. 

A true maintenance ration cannot be stated for 
mutes, but for a 1,000-pound horse or mule prob- 
ably between six and seven pounds of total digesti- 
ble nutrients will be required and there should 
probably not be less than one-half pound of diges- 
tible protein, unless this can be furnished very 
cheaply, as it frequently can be, with cottonseed 
meal, in the South. 





Value of Corn, Cob and Shuck Meal. 

READER writes to know “the per cent of the © 
A digestible nutrients in cottonseed meal, eats 

(grain) and ground corn and cob, shucks 
ineluded? Also, ‘‘Can a geod balanced ration be 
made of these feeds, with corn fodder or peavine 
hay mixed with Johnson grass or crabgrass, for 
farm mules?” 

The digestibility of corn, cob and shucks ground 
together has not been determined, but there is 
some data on the digestibility of these separately. 
If we assume that seventy-four pounds of corn in 
the shucks constitutes a bushel, and that is the 
legal weight in several States, that only allows 
four pounds for the shucks; for seventy pounds is 
the legal weight of a bushel of corn in the ear in 
most states. But with dry Southern corn sixty- 
eight pounds is probably a more correet weight for 
corn in the ear, and four pounds is too little to 
allow for the shucks. We, therefore, in estimat- 
ing or computing the digestibility of corn, cob and 
shuck meal, shall allow fifty-six pounds grain, 
twelve pounds cobs, and six pounds for shucks, or 
in other words we shall allow six pounds of shucks 
for every sixty-eight pounds of corn and cob meal. 

On this basis, the digestibility of corn, cob and 
shuck meal, cottonseed meal and oats may be 
stated as follows: 

















Protein | Carbohydrates j Fats 
Corn, cob and shuck meal___-| -4.1Ibs. 57:8 Ibs. 2.7 Ibs.$ 
Cottonseed meal_-____--.-..--- 37.6 “* 214 *° 96 “ 
CHR EID) Sas coc cavccdenoccce eg 49.2 “ 43 “ 





These feeds with the hays mentioned will make 
a good ration for farm work mules. The cobs and 
shucks are rather hard to grind, but it can be done, 
We doubt, however, if it will pay to grind the cobs 
and shucks for mules, unless hay is very scarce or 
the grinding can be done cheaply. 

We would mix the concentrates in the propor- 
tions of about seven pounds corn, cob and shuck 
meal, five pounds oats, and two pounds cottonseed 
meal, if no legume hay is fed, but if one-third the 
roughness is peavine hay, then the proportion of 
oats or cottonseed meal may be slightly reduced, 
Say, in the proportions of eight pounds of corn, 
cob and shuck meal, three of oats, and two pounds 
cottonseed meal; or eight pounds corn, cob and 
shuck meal, four pounds of oats, and one and one- 
half pounds cottonseed meal. 

Muies should have from one to one and one-half 
pounds each of hay and grain daily, for every 100 
pounds of their weight, according to the severity 
of the work and the individual needs and pecu- 
liarities of the animal. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 











READER asks if there is any danger in mixing 

Thomas phosphate with cottonseed meal and 
mixed fertilizers. If the mixture is kept per- 
fectly dry and is used at once, I do not think there 
will be much damage. But I would not mix 
Thomas phosphate with any organic nitrogen ma- 
terial if it was to stand any time. Mixing it with 
nitrate of soda will do no harm. 





READER asks: “Can cranberries be grown in 

eastern North Carolina?’ No, you are too 
far south to make cranberries a.success. Efforts 
were made years ago to grow them in the coast 
country of eastern Maryland, and a good deal of 
money was spent in preparing for them, and the 
result was failure. The northern part of New 
Jersey seems to be their southern limit. 





AN I grow seed sweet potatoes after mowing 
peas for hay?” Certainly you can, by plant- 
ing cuttings of the vines in late July. Make cut- 
tings about a yard long and coil them around your 
hand and set the whole coil in the hill with only 
the tip showing. Planted in this way, when the 
soil is moist from rain, you can grow a hill full of 
little potatoes that will be the very best for bed- 
ding, and they. keep better than the early 
potatoes. 





OW do nurserymen grow the black or yellow 

locust?’”? They are grown from seed sown in 
a seed-bed and transplanted to nursery rows at a 
year old and trimmed to make tall straight stems. 
For final transplanting set them in rows six feet 
apart each way and cultivate them, if practicable, 
@ year or more. I[ have grown locusts large 
enough for a post in eight years from the seed. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is planting 
thousands of acres in the mountain country of 
Pennsylvania for growing ties, and the timber can 
be made on any waste land profitably. 





READER writes: ‘‘I am using limestone ground 
; from marble rock and am told that it is not 
the right kind for agricultural purposes. It an- 
alyzes 85 to 95 per cent of lime carbonate. What 
do you think?’’ I think that you have a very fine 
limestone and cannot better it. There are rocks 
known as marble that are not limestone at all, 
but a good limestone marble is excellent, unless 
it is too fine as a building stone to make it eco- 
nomical to use. There is a white sandstone that 
has been much uséd in the public buildings in 
Washington, that is known as Maryland marble, 
but it is not a true marble but sandstone or free- 
stone.. This is in the White House and much of 
the Washington Monument. 





LEASE tell me How to make folding racks for 
pea hay?”’ As I have never used a rack or a 
stake’of any sort to cure—or rather spoil—the 
cowpea hay, I cannot tell you how to make them. 
I have made cowpea hay more than thirty years, 
and never used anything but an ordinary hay 
cock and the barn for curing it and never spoiled 
any by mold nor lost the leaves, as I have seen 
many do with racks. Cowpea hay is as easy to 
cure as any hay made if you simply let it cure and 
do not monkey with contrivances to spoil it. Cure 
it in windrows, cock and barn and you can have 
good hay made at a reasonable cost. This is all 
I have ever used and no one I have ever seen has 
made any better hay than I have, and generally 
not so good by a long shot. 








HE kudzu vine, a hardy perennial bean, is being 
boomed by some parties in the South as a for- 
age plant. I cannot answer the inquiries that 
come in regard to its value. I have grown it sim- 
ply as a porch climber, and know that nothing in 
the way-of vegetation grows faster, to my knowl- 
edge, for I have seen it grow a foot in twenty-four 
hours. I suppose that if planted and let run on 
the ground a few plants will soon cover an acre, 
and if the green growth has any value as feed, it 
could be cut a good many times during the grow- 
ing season, before the shoots get woody. And I 
suppose, too, that after a few years’ growth one 
would have to grub as hard as getting out stumps 
‘of a pine-thicket. It will certainly make the 
stumps. I do not know of any work that has been 
done by any experiment station to determine the 
value of kudzu as a forage plant. 





ASKED a large sweet potato grower in Virginia 
why it was that the same variety of sweet pota- 
toes they grow always sell for a higher price 
when grown at Vineland, New Jersey. The Vine- 
land sweets always top the market in New York 
and Philadelphia. He said that it is mainly be- 
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F course, they should 


THERE IS STILL TIME TO PLANT MELONS. 








have been planted 
some time ago; but if not, 
it can yet be done. In fact, 
there is still time to plant 
lots of good things to eat, 
for this summer and for 
next winter; and the wise 
Prof. 
Massey keeps telling when 


farmer will do it. 


to plant the various vege- 
tables; but in addition to 
them you want a good 
melon patch for late in the 
season, some pop corn for 
the “kiddies” next winter, 
and, if you don’t plant 
peanuts as a farm crop, a 








patch specially for eating on winter evenings. It is so easy to have all these things on Southern farms, and they 
add so much to the satisfaction of farm life, that there is no good reason for doing without them. 








cause the Vineland Produce Exchange is so strict 
in the grading of the potatoes, letting nothing go 
out under the Vineland brand that is not strictly 
first-class. This shows well the value of co-oper- 
ative work in shipping, and the Virginia Produce 
Exchange, that handles the great potato crop of 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia, is trying to do the 
same thing there that is done in New Jersey, and 
their Red Star brand is a guarantee of quality. 
These exchanges are now being organized all over 
the Maryland-Delaware-Virginia Peninsula, and 
growers are getting better prices for their pro- 
ducts than when they depended on shipping to 
comniission merchants in the cities who sometimes 
were not honest. 





READER says: “I want to get some long-leaf 

pines on my lawn. Is it safer to plant the 
seed or the young trees?’”’ If you will go into the 
woods and mark a lot of young trees that have 
just made a long plume above ground, and with 
a sharp spade run under them about six inches, so 
as to cut the tap-root. Then let them stand an- 
other year, and they will have developed lateral 
roots and can be lifted in the spring and trans- 
planted. But you cannot take a young long-leaf 
pine from the woods at once and have it live, for 
they have nothing but a straight tap-root. But 
after the tap-root is cut they will put out lateral 
roots, and can be transplanted.* You can grow 
them from the seed by sowing in a shaded bed. 
They will not stand the full sun when young. In 
the woods the wire grass shades them till they are 
strong enough to stand the sun. Nurserymen who 
grow pines and other coniferous trees from seed 
sow the seed under brush arbors, cut the tap-reots 
and transplant into nursery rows and develop a 
strong mass of roots for the final transplanting. 


We Ought to Grow More Figs. 


NYONE visiting Norfolk and Old Point in 
A summer wil be struck. by the wonderful 
abundance of fruit on the figs, and in the 
Eastern Shore counties, near the salt water, the 
figs flourish wonderfully. Even up in Maryland 
right along the shores of the Chesapeake, the figs 
thrive and bear great crops, while in the interior 
away from the salt air they are more uncertain and 
apt to be injured in winter. Last week, in the lower 
end of Northampton County} Virginia, I saw figs 
not in the usual bush-like form, but with stems like 
peach trees, putting on their spring growth and 
swelling the fruit that had laid dormant all winter, 
for the little figs that start in the late fall always 
make the first fruits, if they pass the winter un- 
hurt. The later crops that are made all summer 
as the growth proceeds are never as large as the 
early fruits. 

The ease with which figs may be grown around 
the salt tide of the lowér Chesapeake suggests the 
entire practicability of canning figs in that section 
profitably. The fruit hardly bears transportation 
wel] in the fresh state, but it can be preserved 
and canned and would meet a ready sale. 

Years ago, when I was connected with the North 
Carolina Experiment Station, I made very exten- 
sive tests of varieties of figs. I had at one time all 
the best varieties from the south of Europe, at one 
time numbering fifty-five varieties of figs. Many 
of these, while too tender for that interior section, 
would thrive down near the salt water. The hard- 
iest fig is the little Chinese fig, the Celestial. This 
differs from others in the fact that when ripe one 
can eat the-whole fig, skin and all, while most oth- 
ers have an acrid skin that must be removed or 
treated with alkaline sqlutions in preserving. 

The common fig in the South is the Brown Tur- 





key, but I found that the Brunswick, Osborne’s 
Prolific and Castle Kennedy were better and fully 
as hardy. Doree Narbus is also a very hardy fig. 
The finest fig I grew was the Grosse Verte. This 
was rather tender at Raleigh, but when it did win- 
ter well the fruit was very fine. It is a satiny 
green color when ripe, with rich red flesh. The 
San Pedro and the White Adriatic are fine figs, but 
too tender for any region outside the orange coun- 
try. Negro Largo is a large black fig but of very 
poor quality. 

I grew a large number of seedlings from the 
dried imported Smyrna figs, but found that they 
invariably failed to mature their fruit, all drop- 
ping off before maturity. The Smyrna figs could 
be grown in the salt water borders if the insect 
that sets the fruit was introduced and the carpifig 
on which they live introduced. They have done 
this in California and are succeeding with the 
Smyrna figs. But there are so many of the figs 
that need no artificial fertilization of the flowers 
that we can make these profitable. 

There is no notion more common among people 
who have not studied plants than the idea that the 
fig never blooms. In fact, there is no plant that 
makes more flowers, but the fact that they are con- 
tained on the interior of the fruit prevents the 
casual observer from seeing them, and they con- 
clude that there are no flowers. The male flowers. 
are near the tip end of the fruit and the female 
flowers lower down, and an ant crawling in sets 
the seed from the pollen of the male or staminate 
flowers. 

Anyone growing figs near the coast can can or 
preserve them with perfect success. The fruit must 
be dipped into a strong solution of caustic soda to 
remove the acridity, and then washed in clear 
water, and they can be made into preserves or can- 
ned, and with the portable canning outfits that so 
many are now using for tomatoes in the South, 
the figs can be put up and will bring far more 
money than tomatoes. 





Words of Encouragement. 


I have tried on my farm by your directions 

has proved absolutely a success. People who 
cursed and abused me and said I was crazy and 
talked against the so-called book farmers, are now 
worrying me to death: how to do many things, 
and what fertilizers to use, and so on. To them, 
I answer, Read Professor Massey’s page in The 
Progressive Farmer. I have given the paper ten 
weeks to everybody in miles of here. I can see 
wonderful results. I merely mention these facts to 
show you in what degree your writings and efforts 
are doing good for the entire country. It is a pity 
that there is not some way people could be com- 
pelled to read and practice your suggestions. Now 
when should I turn under a heavy crop of crim- 
son clover for corn, with most benefit to the land? 
It had manure and lime spread last year. I have 
five acres of alfalfa on land that six years ago 
would hardly have sprouted it, and I have as pret- 
ty a stand a foot high as could be wished. It was 
heavily limed and is almost black-green.” 

Well, I am vain enough to print what you say, 
and to thank you for your good opinion of my 
work, and am glad of your success. So far as the 
best effect on the land is concerned, tho it will 
make the corn rather late, the best time to turn 
the clover is when it is dead ripe, but as a rule I 
would turn it in full bloom. I have seen fine re- 
sults here from turning it dead, and we usually 
have time to make corn planted late in May or 
early June, but the majority of our best farmers 
turn it in bloom. 


—————= © 
| ea a southside Virginia friend: “Everything 
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Saturday, May .24, 1913.] 
FARMERS, USE THE 


TORRENS SYSTEM. 





A Simple Explanation of the New North Carolina Law—If You 
Have an Undisputed Title the Cost is Small—Start Proceedings 
Before Your County Clerk of Court. 





By Hon. Walter E. Daniel, Weldon, N. C. 


is unnecessary to trace the ori- 

gin of the Torrens system or to 
write its history, or tell of its success 
in other countries or States. It is 
practical progres- 
sive legislation 
which can be 
made a great 
blessing to North 
Carolina. 

The Torrens 
system, as enact- 
ed into law in 
North Carolina 
simply provides 
for the assurance 
or guaranty of a 
title and its registration in the office 
of the records in the county in which 
the land is located. The passage of 
such a measure was urged by the 
three most influential organizations 
of our State, the Farmers’ Union, the 
Bankers’ Association, and the Bar 
Association. 

At the meeting of the last named 
body at Morehead City last July, its 
President, Hon. Francis D. Winston, 
in his address, referring to the pro- 
posed legislation submitted by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, 
used this language:— 


“Throughout the State, there 
is a strong demand for the adop- 
tion of a system that will make 
more secure our land titles and 
make the transfer of land less 
cumbersome and expensive. The 
ordinary mind considers that a 
note for a million dollars can be 
assigned without cost. The or- 
dinary mind inquires why should 
there be great cost in passing 
title to half an acre of land?” 


That is the heart of the system. 
Its purpose primarily is to make the 
title secure; afterwards, to provide 
for cheap transfers. Unfortunately 
when any system is changed, it is 
necessary that there be many pages 
to set out the methods of the new 
system; in other words, to tell how 
to do it. For this reason, the law is 
of some length, and to many appar- 
ently cumbersome. However, this 
really is not the fact. 


How is a Title Assured or Guaran- 
teed? 

Naturally this is the next question. 
This is done by a special proceeding 
prosecuted in the courts. .To the av- 
erage mind, the term, “special pro- 
ceeding,’? may appear to be rather 
formidable. But not so. Under our 
system of practicing law, there are 
two kinds of remedies,—actions and 
special proceedings. The first is 
brought to the term of the court and 
tried at a term. Special proceedings 
can be brought any day in the year 
except Sundays before the Clerk of 
Court, and his office is always open. 


Now Let Us Observe Some Require- 
ments, 

The summons is issued against 
every one whose land joins the tract 
of land, the title of which is sought 
to be guaranteed and assured, and 
the proceedings is really against all 
the world. 

The petition is filed containing a 
description of the land, with a plot, 
corners are marked by permanent 
markers; the petition must show the 
title, and all interests, liens, equities, 
claims adverse or otherwise, vested 
or contingent. 

The addresses of all persons inter- 
ested, including adjoining owners and 
occupants must be given. 

If the metes and bounds cannot be 
given, the Clerk may order a prelim- 
inary survey. 

This summons is served upon all 
upon whom service can be made by 
the Sheriff. 


F's the purpose of this article it 
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If there are no disputes about 
your lines or title, those made par- 
ties or defendants may file a dis- 
claimer, that is, they may come into 
court and say that they have no in- 
terest in the land of the party seek- 
ing to guarantee his title. 

If there are those upon whom sum- 
mons cannot be served, the summons 
is published as now required by law, 
but the publication goes farther. It 
gives notice: ‘‘To whom it may con- 
cern.” Publication is made in every 
case, 

Of course, if there are disputed 
facts or lines, then the proceeding is 
transferred to the Superior Court to 
term and tried by a jury of one’s 
peers upon demand of any party to 
the proceeding. 


Title is Perpetual; Simple Blanks 
and Forms Provided. 

After the Examiner of Titles shall 
have made his report, the matter hav- 
ing been referred to him, a judgment 
is entered declaring the land entitled 
to registration and quieting the title, 
and it is forever binding and con- 
clusive upon and against all persons 
including the State of North Carolina 
whether mentioned by name in the 
publication or included under general 
description, ‘“‘To whom it may con- 
cern.” 

The decree is then registered in a 
book called “Registration of Titles’ 
and a certificate of title is issued to 
the owner. 

These forms and short methods of 
transfers can be found in the Act as 
passed, and blanks will be prepared 
for every step of the proceeding un- 
der the direction of the Attorney 
General. 

As to the manner of conducting a 
special proceeding, it is done every 
day by lawyers all over North Caro- 
lina in the dividing of land, or selling 
land for partition, or by fiduciaries 
in selling land to make assets—and 
these proceedings are the simplest 
branches of the practice of the law. 


What Will a Torrens Title Cost? 


The next question is as to the cost. 
It must be understood that there is 
some cost necessarily attached to 
such a proceeding. The advantage is 
that you pay the cost once for all if 
the system becomes in general use. 
The great advantage of the method is 
that your title is forever guaranteed 
and assured. There is no going be- 
hind that faet and finding. 

Under present conditions when 2a 
man desires to either borrow or sell 
land, the lender or buyer requires 
the title to be examined. 

It is generally claimed that the 
legal profession is opposed to this 
kind of legislation. The writer does 
not think so. In an-experience of 
80 years of fairly active practice, 
there is no branch of the practice of 
law so unsatisfactory as the examina- 
tion of and passing upon titles. UWn- 
der the present system of passing of 
titles, no lawyer can ever feel en- 
tirely satisfied about his work in this 
connection. It is so easy for a Clerk, 
Register of Deeds, or lawyer some 
times to have made an error, or 
something may have been overlooked 
in the tiresome examination of 
names. The Torrens system cures 
this and will be a blessing to those 
whose duty it is to search the rec- 
ords. When you get to the judg- 
ment assuring the title, you know 
that you have the assurance of the 
State behind it. 

To return to our subject, under 
the old system, this examination of 
title is generally always required 
whenever there is a conveyance 
either to lender or purchaser. If a 
man uses his land to borrow money, 
this expense attaches every time a 
loan is made. 


The cost, therefore, in the begin- 
ning under the Torrens system is all 
the cost and as near as can be ap- 
proximated is as follows: The Ex- 
aminer of Titles, $5, (and where 
Jand is valued for more than $5,000, 
50 cents for each additional thous- 
and); the Register of Deeds will 
get not over $2; the Indemnity 
Fund, one-tenth of one per cent of 
the assessed value of the land for 
taxes to be paid to the State Treas- 
urer to be held by him—a tract of 
land assessed at °$5,000 would pay 
$5. The publication in a newspaper 
will cost $3.50. The Clerk and 
Sheriff receive such fees as are now 
allowed by law in other special pro- 
ceedings; the Clerks would average 
in a case not contested about $5, and 
the Sheriff, if not more than five land 
owners adjoined would get $3. 


Cost is Very Little if No One Else 
Claims Land. 


Not taking into consideration the 
cost of a survey or attorney fees for 
preparing the petition and decrees, 
and all papers of the proceeding, the 
minimum costs ought not to be over 
$25 for a tract of land assessed at 
$5,000 or less. 

As to the surveyor’s charges, these 
depend upon the locality, the cer- 
tainty of the lines, the time the sur- 
vey takes. As to attorney fees, it is 
to be hoped that the profession will 
make reasonable charges, in order 
that a meritorious system may have 
a fair trial. 

If your title is contested and liti- 
gation follows, then it is like any 
other lawsuit; it can be made to cost 
a large amount dependent upon the 
length of time the matter is in court, 
the number of witnesses, lawyers 
employed, and other conditions. 

This article is prepared not to es- 


timate what a lawsuit will cost. Ev-" 


ery one who has had one knows that 
they are always expensive. This is 
true, however, that if the investiga- 
tion under this system develops 2 
lawsuit, one would have resulted any 
way sooner or later. 


The Indemnity Fund. 


The Indemnity Fund is held by the 
Treasurer of the State and invested 
in order that any person who with- 
out negligence on his part sustains 
loss or damage or is deprived of his 
land, or any estate or interest there- 
in, through fraud or negligence, or 
in consequence of any error, omis- 
sion, mistake, misfeasance, or mis- 
description, may bring an action 
against the State Treasurer for the 
fair market value of the land at the 
time of the loss or damage. This ac- 
tion must be brought within three 
years from the time the cause of ac- 
tion accrued. In case of infants, or 
others under disability, within one 
year after the removal of the disabil- 
ity. This action is defended by the 
State Treasurer, who. is authorized 
to employ counsel. The idea of the 
indemnity fund is to provide a rem- 
edy in value for one who claims to 
have lost his rights in land, but he 
has no claim against the land itself. 
It has been endeavored in this way 
to safeguard every interest. 

The law as passed may not be per- 
fect; if not, succeeding Legislatures 
may correct its mistakes and make it 
more practical. It is believed by 
thoughtful men that when used it 
will be of great advantage to the ag- 
Tricultural interests in making trans- 
fers and conveyances easy and less 
complicated. It is voluntary. No 
man need assure his title unless he 
wants to do so. The great advantage 
according to the writer’s opinion is 
that a good title is forever assured 
under its provisions. 

It would not be proper to close 
this article without giving credit to 
Mr. R. R. Cotton, of Pitt County, 
who was the pioneer of the move- 
ment, and to Mr. Thomas M. Pittman 
of Henderson, and Mr. E. R. Preston, 
of Charlotte, who prepared the meas- 
ure which was introduced in the Sen- 
ate by the writer, and to Senator 
Ivie, of Rockingham, and Represen- 
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tative Allred, of Johnston, who ren- 
dered valuable service in the passage 
of the Act. 

Editorial Comment.—We are de- 
lighted to publish Mr. Daniel’s illum- 
inating paper. Two editorials refer- 
ring to the same matter will be 
found on ‘editorial page this week. 
We also call attention to the note 
from Mr. Preston published here- 
with. 








MR. PRESTON’S VIEW. 


He Urges the Farmers to Get Busy 
and Use the Torrens System, 


T THE same time we wrote Mr. 

Daniel for his views of the new 
Torrens Act, we asked Mr. B. R. 
Preston, attorney of the State Farm- 
ers’ Union, to give our readers his 
views. Unfortunately, Mr. Preston 
did not have a complete copy of the 
new law at the time, but he never- 
theless made some notable sugges- 
tions. Mr. Preston says: 

“The fear I have is that the Tor- 
rens system will not accomplish what 
its advocates had hoped, because 
there is nobody whose business it is 
to see that a sufficient number of 
titles are registered in the various 
counties, to give this new method a 
fair trial, and under.most favorable 
conditions all reforms move slowly.” 

“If the readers of The: Progressive 
Farmer are in earnest about the Tor- 
rens law, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that they make it a point to 
see the Clerks of the Court and Reg- 
ister of Deeds in their counties and 
urge them to have the books and 
forms ready for use by July 1, 1913, 
then have enough persons try the 
system to enable us to properly judge 
its merits by personal or at any rate 
by a neighbor’s experience. We have 
a splendid set of gentlemen as county 
officers in North Carolina, and when 
they see that the people mean busi- 
ness, they will undoubtedly prepare 
themselves thoroughly along these 
lines. 

“The present way of transferring 
titles to land is admittedly expensive, 
complex and uncertain. The Torrens 
Act as passed, is not intended to per- 
fect titles, but rather to make more 
useful titles that are already good. 
Its purpose is to have one thorough 
examination by the court instead of 
by a lawyer who now merely gives 
his opinion or guess. The report or 
judgment of the court upon the ti- 
tle, is then given to the owner in the 
form of a certificate of title and a 
duplicate certificate is registered in 
the Register of Deeds office. The 
State guarantees the title up to the 
time of the examination, and there- 
after, the Register of Deeds is re- 
quired to enter upon his books oppo- 
site the duplicate certificate, a record 
or memorandum of all mortgages and 
other encumbrances upon the prop- 
erty, so that the condition of the title, 
mortgages, etc., can be found out by 
any intelligent inquirer who goes to 
the Register’s office. Whenever the 
land is sold, a new certificate is is- 
sued to the purchaser and the old one 
is cancelled. 

“At present the land owner cannot 
be certain that his title is good. Un- 
der the Torrens system he has the 
State as his protector. 

“The court costs of registering an 
ordinary farm under this Torrens 
Act is estimated to be about $30 or 
less. Of course if lawyers have to be 
employed, it will exceed this 
amount.” 





The little fellow who killed the 
goslings because they would be gan- 
ders after awhile showed more wis- 
dom than he knew, and if every far- 
mer would practice the same philos- 
ophy in his farming operations, we 
would have better crops. The weeds 
are ‘‘goslings’’ now but if left alone 
a few weeks they will be “ganders,” 
and a man with a sharp hoe can kill 
more ‘‘goslings’” in an hour than he 
ean kill ‘“‘ganders” in half a day.— 
John L. Evans, Florence, Miss. 
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PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. XX.—The Form of Lime to Use and When and How to Apply. 








(lime) is purchased in differ- 

ent forms. When burned lime, 
or calcium oxide, is purchased, it is 
water-slaked, and it is water-slaked 
lime, or calcium hydroxide, that is 
actually applied to the land. When 
ground limestone is purchased, cal- 
cium carbonate is the form in which 
the calcium is obtained. This is also 
the form in which calcium is com- 
bined in air-slaked lime. Calcium, 
therefore, is applied in two forms, as 


: S ALREADY indicated, calcium 


caleium hydroxide (water -slaked 
lime), or as caleium carbonate 
(ground limestone and air-slaked 


lime}; but it is purchased in three 
forms—as burned lime, ground lime- 
stone, and slaked lime. When so- 
ealled water-slaked lime, or calcium 
hydroxide is purchased, it nearly al- 
ways contains more or less air-slaked 


e * 
lime, or calcium carbonate. We have 


already given the facts which will 
enable the farmer to determine 
whieh is the cheapest, when these 
forms of lime are offered to him at 
stated prices and in this article we 
shall briefly discuss the selection of 
the -form of lime for use, or the ef- 
fects on the land of the two forms in 
which it is applied. In addition to 
cost, which has already. been disecuss- 
ed, the points to be considered are: 
(1) The character of the soil; (2) 
the rapidity of action, and (3) the 
convenience of handling. 


Good and Bad Points of Watere 
Slaked Lime. 


The advantages possessed by burns 
ed lime that has been freshly water- 
slaked are, that in soils over-rich in 
organic matter, peaty soils, it decom- 
poses this organic matter more 
quickly and the plant foods it con- 
tains are made more quickly avail- 
able and the water-slaked burned 
lime is more finely powdered than it 
is practicable to grind limestone, and 
is more readily soluble, thereby be- 
ing more quickly carried through the 
soil by the soil water. The water- 
slaked lime is also more active chem- 
ically, or acts more quickly and forei- 
bly than ground limestone. It .is 
true that the water-slaked lime or 
calcium hydroxide is finally convert- 
ed into calcium carbonate in the soil, 
but before this occurs it is more ac- 
tive in producing chemical changes, 
correcting acidity, ete. 

While these characteristes of wa- 
ter-slaked burned lime may be ad- 
vantages, it is apparent that they 
may also be disadvantages. In soils 
not over-well supplied with organic 
Matter, which is the condition of 
most Southern soils, especially our 
fandy soils, water-slaked burned 
lime may be too destructive to the 
limited supply of humus in the soil. 
Its greater chemieal activity and sol- 
ubility may therefore be undesirable 
rather than desirable. 

On stiff clay soils and those exces- 
sively rich in organic matter, or those 
exeessively acid, where quick action 
is desired, it may be best to use the 
freshly water-slaked burned lime, but 
for general use on Southern soils and 
especially if liberal applications are 
made, it is safe, and on the whole 
probably better, to use ground lime- 
stone when the price per pound of 
calcium is about the same laid down 
at the farm. 

In point of convenience of han- 
dling, the ground limestone also has 
the advantage over burned lime, 
which must be slaked, and is also 
much more disagreeable to handle. 
The burned lime has an advantage in 
freight and handling charges because 
more calcium is contained in a given 
weight and that is why we have in- 
sisted that the comparison of the cost 
of the calcium in the different forms 
should be based on the prices laid 
down at the farm, and not the prices 
at point of shipment. In view of all 
these facts, we advise the use of 


ground limestone unless the other 
forms have a decided advantage in 
point of cost of equal amounts of 
caleium, 


How Much Lime to Apply. 


From what has been said regard- 
ing the effects of freshly water-slaked 
burned lime, it is evident that the 
application of large quantities is not 
desirable, and if this form of lime is 
applied, probably it is best to use 
comparatively small quantities and 
apply every four or five years. This, 
however, must be largely determined 
by the character of the soil and the 
crop to be grown. For instance, a 
liberal application might be desired 
to a peaty, acid soil, and it is a well- 
known fact that crops like alfalfa 
and some other legumes insist on an 
abundance of lime; but for ordinary 
Southern soils for most crops, prob- 
ably from 500 to 1,000 pounds of 
burned lime is as much as it is de- 
sirable to apply. 

When ground limestone is used, 
the amount applied need usually be 
limited only by the cost. It is not 
often advisable to use less than a ton 
of ground limestone per acre, and 
generally two tons is probably bet- 
ter, while no injury is likely to re- 
sult from larger applications. In all 
cases, however, where lime is used, 
organic matter in the form of stable 
manure or crops plowed under should 


be freely added to the soil, and 
through the use of lime larger le- 
gume crops may be grown for sup- 
plying this organic matter, which is, 
by all means, the best reason for the 
free use of lime. 


How to Apply Lime. 


The tendency of lime when applied 
to the soil is to go down, and, there- 
fore, it should be thoroughly mixed 
with the top three or four inches of 
soil. An even distribution of the 
lime broadcast over the soil aids in 
its equal distribution in the soil, and 
when scattered evenly over the soil, 
with a lime distributor or otherwise, 
and then worked into the soil with a 
disk or smoothing harrow, ideal con- 
ditions are obtained. 

Ground lime-stone may be applied 
at any time, but when crops are to be 
grown, which demand a soil acted 
upon by lime, it is well to apply the 
lime some weeks before the seeding 
of the crop. When freshly water- 
slaked burned lime is used, it is more 
important that it be applied some- 
time before seeding the crop. If fer- 
tilizers which contain ammonia are 
to be used on the crop, it is also well 
to apply the lime a few weeks before 
the fertilizer is applied and work it 
well into the soil. 

As a general rule, the lime should 
be applied when most convenient, but 
many advise that it be applied in the 
fall of the year. This is not really 
necessary, altho it is important if a 
crop rotation is followed, to use the 
lime just before seeding to that le- 
gume in the rotation which is most 
benefited by lime. 








PRACTICAL HINTS ABOUT HARVESTING THE WHEAT. 





When to Cut the Wheat, How to Shock It so It Will Stand, and 
How to Build a Stack That Will Turn Water. 





By A. L. French, Route 2, Cascade, Va. 


TE HE hum of the binder has al- 
ready been heard in the land, 
and from now until the nights 
begin to hint of frosts, in the great 
Northwest, will men be driving from 
early morn until the shades of night 
have fallen—through grime and dust 
—in their efforts to save the world’s 
bread crop. 

- The Piedmont South will some day 
go to the production of wheat in dead 
earnest. But it is not of this I wish 
to talk, but rather have a few words 
with our readers upon the subject of 
the careful harvesting of the crop 
that we are already producing. 


When to Cut the Wheat. 


Just as the grain has lost the 
greenish tint, but before the straw is 
entirely dead should the binder be 
sent afield; and should it be neces- 
sary to choose between grain that is 
under-ripe and that which is over- 
ripe, I would choose the latter, for, 
in my opinion, based upon careful ob- 
servation—much of shrunken grain 
is due to extra early harvesting. 

Then, too, when the crop is har- 
vested while the straw is yet green 
and full of sap, the bundles shrink 
and so are not conveniently handled, 
And should wet weather follow close- 
ly upon the cutting, the half-green 
grain is much more likely to become 
damaged. 


How to Put Up Good Shocks. 


The fellow who rides the binder all 
day long under the boiling sun thinks 
he has troubles—and he has—but 
they are shared by the men who 
shock the grain. I have done both 
kinds of work many and many a day, 
and can honestly say I would -rather 
do the brain work and handle the 
machine than to furnish the brawn 
that is required to enable me to 
shock ten acres of heavy wheat in a 
day. 

And yet it is not all brawn that is 
required to do a good job of shock- 
ing. ‘Know how” counts in this as 
in most kinds of farm work. TI learn- 
ed the trick when not taller than a 
sheaf of wheat, my father being a 
famous wheat shocker, and equally 


famous for keeping boys at work. 
Two bundles are set down hard with 
the tops leaning together a very lit- 
tle. Then a bundle is placed at either 
end of this pair, set a little more 
bracing than the first two. These 
four in a row now receive a bracer 
from either side, after which the four 
corners are filled, and we have a 
round shock containing ten bundles, 
each outside one being a brace. Ev- 
ery bundle should be grasped near 
the top, one hand on either side, and 
a little squeeze given just as the bun- 
dle is chugged down hard in its place. 
A shock that is lopped together will 
not stand and hold up its own weight, 
while one that has been properly set 
will stand firm through a heavy wind 
storm, 

We have the body of our shock 
cared for, now let-us put the roof on. 
‘Nake up a bundle, holding the butt 
against your legs, while you hold 
the bundle with your left hand break 
the right side of the top out fan- 
shape with the right hand; the re- 
verse and break the left side. Lay 
this bundle on top of the shock the 
butt just a little over one edge. Then 
break out another cap and lay on top 
of this one with the butt in the oppo- 
site direction. This sort of a cap 
will keep your shock dry through 
quite a spell of wet weather. 


How to Stack Grain. 


T am a strong advocate of stack- 
ing wheat in the humid sections. 
Large quantities of wheat are damag- 
ed every year while ‘‘waiting on the 
weather.” After the wheat has stood 
in the shock until the straw will rat- 
tle a little when handled—during 
good weather four to five days long- 
er, of course, if the weather is catchy 
—then get it into good-sized, well- 
built stacks or ricks as fast as pos- 
sible. 

Who was it anyway, who first 
stacked grain around a pole set in 
the ground? Whoever he was he es- 
tablished a very bad precedent and 
one we of this later day should dis- 
ecard. The center pole being of abso- 
lutely no use, but rather a damage in 
this, that it makes it impossible to 


build a stack with a solid middle 
and without the middle solid no stack 
will properly shed water. 

When I was 13 years old, one “‘aw- 
ful hot” July day, I was handing 
bundles to father on the stack, when 
all at once, a whole side of the stack 
slipped gently to the ground. The 
grain was too dry altogether, father’s 
method of stacking was wrong, and I 
am quite sure now that the language 
he used was wrong, altho it didn’t 
seem out of place at the time. 

But the upshot of it was that I in- 
stalled myself stacker then and 
there, and immediately put into prac- 
tice 2 method that had been kicking 
around in the back of my head for 
sometime. Instead of laying one out- 
side course of bundles I proceeded to 
lay two at a time, kneeling on the 
inner course and keeping off the out- 
er course entirely. That stack didn’t 
slip any more, and when the thresh- 
ing was done—altho we had been 
having rain almost every day—not 


two bushels of the 300 was wet. The 
outside bundles being laid more 
loosely than those of the inner 


courses, settled more and hung over 
the balance of the stack like a shin- 
gled roof. 

Two things are essential to a wa- 
ter-proof stack: (1) a well-rounded 
middle, and (2) a loose outside 
course. As the stack is built up to 
the “bulge” lay the bundles with the 
long side of the butts up (in bundles 
bound with the binder, it will be 
noticed that the butts are slightly 
longer on one side of the bundle than 
on the other). By this means, the 
stack will “lay out’ a little each 
round, naturally. When it is time to 
‘draw in,’ lay the bundles the other 
side up and the stack will draw in as 
naturally as it laid out when the bun- 
dles were laid opposite way. 

Never make a stack or rick with a 
flat side like the roof of a house, but 
rather make the sides full or oval, 
for when the side is built flat the 
bundles naturally pull in a little 
when settling and leave a hollow that 
takes water. 





How to Save Bur Clover Seed. 


UR clover seeds heavily. Fre- 

quently 200 bushels of seed in 
the bur are obtained. from one acre, 
besides a sufficient quantity left on 
the land to seed for the next season. 
The seed are saved by raking up the 
growth with a hay rake after the 
plants have all matured seed and 
died. Most of the seed, however, are 
left on the ground after this raking, 
and these are gathered up with a 
garden rake or broom. After this is 
done, the burs are shaken out of the 
raked up part and then this, together 
with the other rakings, is run 
through a screen to take out the 
trash. 

A double screen is suitable for 
this cleaning. Two screens, one with 
@ quarter-inch mesh, and the other a 
common fly screen, are tacked at the 
top and bottom of a frame respect- 
ively, about six inches apart. The 
trash containing the seed is put on 
the top screen and shaken. The burs 
fall through on the second screen, 
while the stems and coarse gravel 
are held back. When the burs strike 
the second screens, the sand and dirt 
go on through, leaving the clean burs. 
In this way two men can gather and 
clean from 15 to 25 bushels per day. 

It is a good plan where seed are 
easily obtained, however, to sow the 
trash and all and not make any at- 
tempt at cleaning. Cleaned seed in 
the bur are used when the clover 
seed are sold on the market. Clean 
seed in the bur weigh ten pounds 
per bushel and usually sell from 75 
cents to $1.50 per bushel. 

Columbia, S.C. A. G. SMITH. 





In planting late corn, I plant peas 
at the time corn is planted. If the 
land is in good condition, and it 
ought always to be, the corn gets out 
of the way of the peas, and the peas 
get a good start at the same time.— 
John L. Evans, Florence, Miss. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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SHALL WE USE ACID PHOSPHATE OR GROUND ROCK? 





The Case for the Latter, as Stated by Dr. ‘Mabie, of Tllinois, and 
Some Editorial Comm ent on His Conclusions. 


Ween. sive publication has 
been given - during recent 
months to certain results of 
experiments (conducted by the Rhode 
Island Experiment Station) which 
tend to discourage the use by farm- 
ers of fine-ground raw rock phos- 
phate. This material is a natural fer- 
tilizer in which the element phos- 
phorus can be purchased for about 
one-fourth of its cost in manufactur- 
ed acid phosphate, and for one-tenth 
of its cost in the more common and 
more highly manufactured so-called 
“complete” fertilizers. 

All of the long-continued field ex- 
periments agree in showing that raw 
phosphate is by far the most profita- 
ble and economical form of phos- 
phorus to use in rational systems of 
general farming; but they also show 
that the most satisfactory results are 
secured when conditions are provid- 
ed under which the phosphorus is 
made available; and the best condi- 
tions under which to use the raw 
phosphate is to apply it in intimate 
connection with decaying organic ma- 
nures. 

The experiments referred to con- 
sisted in mixing raw phosphate with 
fresh cow dung and allowing the 
mixture to stand in closed bottles or 
loosely covered pans in a dark cellar 
for about nine months. At the end 
of this time it was found that the 
availability of the phosphorus was 
not markedly greater than when 
first mixed with the dung, and this 
fact has been spread abroad by fertil- 
izer interests in a way to discredit 
the use of raw phosphate, whereas 
the actual culture experiments con- 
ducted with these materials at the 
Rhode Island Station showed that 
the raw phosphate increased by 30 
per cent the effect of the ‘‘pan’’ dung 
as compared with the increase in 
yields when dung alone was used. 
The ‘bottle’ dung gave poorer re- 
sults than that which had been ex- 
posed to the action of air in the pans, 
but in both cases the average results 
show distinctly increased yields due 
to the raw phosphate, as will be seen 
from the summary on page 174 of 
Rhode Island Bulletin No. 151. 

The fact is that the early fermen- 
tation of manure is alkaline in reac- 
tion, while during the later stages of 
decomposition acidity develops, and 
it is the acidity which aids in the 
solution of raw phosphate; but under 
the conditions of the Rhode Island 
experiment no acidity had developed 
at the end of the nine months. 

More extensive investigations by 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station 
support the results of other investi- 
gators in showing an appreciable de- 
crease in the solubility of phosphorus 
during the early stages of fermenta- 
tion, both of manure alone and of 
manure and phosphate mixtures, not 
only with raw phosphate but also 
with acid phosphate, owing to tem- 
porary use of phosphorus as food for 
bacteria; but the Wisconsin investi- 
gators (Tottingham and Hoffman) 
also show that the decrease reaches 
a minimum, after which increase in 
solubility occurs, altho the maximum 
increase has not yet been determin- 
ed. The conclusion is drawn by 
them that “so far as pot experiments 
indicate conditions in field practice, 
the final results from mixing rock 
phosphate with fermenting manure 
appear to be advantageous.”’ 

But for the most positive and con- 
clusive information, we must turn to 
those valuable field experiments of 
the Ohio Experiment Station, con- 
ducted by Director Charles E. Thorne 
during the past 16 years. As an av- 
erage of all crops harvested the yields 
have been practically the same, 
whether the phosphorus was applied 
in raw phosphate or in acid phos- 
phate costing twice as much money, 
altho ‘supplying only half as much 
phosphorus. 


A recent Ohio Bulletin (No. 246), 
by Ames and Gaither, reports that 
the plowed soil of an acre of 2,000,- 
000 pounds weight contains as an av- 
erage six pounds of available phos- 
phorus (soluble in weak nitric acid) 
where the land has been unfertilized, 
5.8 pounds where ‘“‘complete”’ fertili- 
zers have been used, 8.9 pounds where 
manure alone has been applied, 11.7 
pounds where manure and acid phos- 
phate have been added, and 36.1 
pounds where the fine-ground raw 
rock phosphate has been applied in 
connection with manure. These re- 
sults plainly reveal both the availabil- 
ity and the cumulative effect of raw 
phosphate used in rational systems 
and in larger amounts than are re- 
quired for the crops removed. 

The data from the analysis of the 
soils after many years of farming un- 
der those different systems strongly 
support a suggestion made on page 
257 of “Soil Fertility and Permanent 
Agriculture;” namely, ‘“‘that nitrogen 
must limit the crop yields’ in these 
Ohio experiments, and that the plots 
receiving the raw phosphate (and 
containing more phosphorus, now in 
available form) would _ probably 
out-yield the plots receiving acid 
phosphate, “if more clover were 
plowed under or if more manure were 
returned so as to remove the nitro- 
gen limit.’’ 

While the raw rock phosphate used 
in these long-continued field experi- 
ments has already paid back $7.20 
for every dollar invested (a consider- 
ably higher return than from acid 
phosphate, on the money invested), 
the returns would be still greater if 
manufe were applied to the phos- 
phate plots in proportion to the crops 
produced, instead of continuing the 
past practice of applying only the 
same amount as where manure alone 
is used and where the crop ey are 
much smaller. 

When we consider that the air 
above each acre of land contains 
70,000,000 pounds of nitrogen, and 
that normal Corn Belt soil contains as 
an average about 1200 pounds of 
phosphorus and 35,000 pounds of 
potassium in the plowed soil of an 
acre of 2,000,000 pounds weight, 
then we should expect substantial in- 
crease from the system of farming 
practiced by the Ohio Station, in 
which clover is used to secure nitro- 
gen from the air and organic man- 
ures are plowed under to liberate 
both potassium from the: soil and 
phosphorus from the raw phosphate 
applied with the manure. This, with 
the addition of limestone as needed, 
provides a truly permanent and prof- 
itable system of soil improvement; 
and the results secured, as noted 
above, are in striking contrast to 
those reported in a recent valuable 
bulletin (No. 155) of the Indiana Ex- 
periment Station, showing that as an 
average of 73 different tests in many 
counties the value of the increase in 
crops of corn, oats, wheat, hay, and 
potatoes was only $1.13 for every 
dollar invested in ‘‘complete’’ com- 
mercial fertilizers when applied to 
the common loam and clay soils of 
the State. 

In the interest of general prosper- 
ity and of increased food supplies, 
farmers should be encouraged to use 
their limited means for the purchase 
of liberal amounts of those materials 
that must be purchased if truly per- 
manent systems of agriculture are to 
be adopted.—Cyril G. Hopkins, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Editorial Comment: This argu- 
ment for the use of ground phos- 
phate rock with stable manure, prob- 
ably about states the facts: but it is 
not to be inferred that the ground 
phosphate rock is equally valuable on 
typical Southern soils, deficient in 
humus. When mixed with stable 
manure or when applied to a soil ex- 


tremely rich in decaying vegetable 
matter, which type of soil is rare in 
the South, the ground rock will prob- 
ably give best returns for a dollar 
invested; but for general Southern 
conditions we must continue largely 
to use the acid phosphate. 

There is one statement in this ar- 
ticle that Professor Hopkins has 
made before which cannot be allow- 
ed to stand unchallenged. In com- 
paring the cost of phosphorus in 
ground rock, acid phosphate, and 
mixed fertilizers, he says: 

“This material (ground phos- 
phate rock) is a natural fertil- 
izer in which the element phos- 
phorus can be purchased for 
about one-fourth of its cost in 
manufactured acid phosphate, 
and for about one-tenth of its 
cost in the more>common and 
more highly manufactured so- 
called ‘complete’ fertilizers.” 

If we assume that 16 per cent acid 
phosphate costs about $16 per ton, 
that gives a cost of five cents a pound 
for phosphoric acid (11.45 cents per 
poung for phosphorus). If Dr. Hop- 
kins’ statements are correct, then on 
this standard, phosphoric acid in 
ground phosphate rock would cost 
1% cents per pound (2.86 cents per 
pound for phosphorus), and phos- 
phoric acid in mixed fertilizers would 
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cost 12% cents per pound (28.63 
cents per pound for phosphorus). 

Phosphoric acid can be bought for 
1% cents per pound in ground phos- 
phate rock, but it does not cost 12% 
cents a pound in mixed fertilizers. 
The writer also heard Dr. Hopkins 
make this statement in a public ad- 
dress and in attempting to justify the 
statement, he charged the entire cost 
of the mixed fertilizer (all the plant 
foods—nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid) against the phosphoric 
acid it contained. 

If, for instance, an 8-2-2 fertilizer 
costs $20 a ton, and the phosphoric 
acid in it is erroneously assumed to 
cost the entire price of the ton of 
fertilizer, or $20, then the phosphor- 
ic acid will cost 12% cents per 
pound, or ten times its cost in ground 
phosphate rock.; but if the other 
plant foods be given their proper 
relative valuations, then the phos- 
phoriec acid only costs about 6% 
cents per pound. 

It is impossible to think that Dr. 
Hopkins would wilfully repeat this 
misrepresentation, but it is almost as 
nearly impossible to think that he 
does not know that it is a misrepre- 
sentation. As a matter of fact, phos- 
phorus costs about one-fifth (instead 
of one-tenth) as much in ground 
rock as in mixed fertilizers. 








- OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








THE RIGHTS OF OTHER PEOPLE. 


A Little Talk to Girls Who Forget 
the Virtues of Reliability and 
Punctuality. 


O YOU know, Mary, that tho I 

want you to have the best time 
possible at your parties and your 
club meetings, yet it is the good 
times you give to others I’d have you 
think about most often. And this 
time I do not mean what are usually 
spoken of as good times for other 
people, but I mean your thoughtful- 
ness for them, the inconveniences 
you do not put them to, the appoint- 
ments you meet on time, the prom- 
fses you keep. 


As you grow older, you will find 
in dealing with people, how few, very 
few, are dependable. 

In church work, in philanthropic 
work, in the work of clubs of various 
kinds, the hardest labor comes on 
the person who has other people fail 
her in doing their duty. She has to 
gather up all the loose threads that 
should be carefully tied together by 
each individual. 


Take a case like this: In getting 
ready for an entertainment, when the 
time for afternoon practice was lim- 
ited to an hour and half for children 
of all grades, one day one-half hour 
was lost. because some one left the 
only music at home. The second day 
the same thing happened by another 
person’s leaving the music. In each 
case the person knew it was the only 
copy; each had taken it home to 
practice, with the result that 15 peo- 
ple lost precious time. 


Then do be punctual. Some people 
have lost time all their lives by wait- 
ing for tardy people. 


The old saw that “‘anything worth 
doing is worth doing well,’ might 
have added to it, ‘and worth doing 
on time.”’ 


An entertainment was delayed a 
week because a chairman of a certain 
committee didn’t do her part on time. 
Every person under her had done her 
part, but the work depended on the 
completion of the chairman’s 

There are some people so depend- 
able that to have them say they’ll do 
a thing is as good as having it done. 
These are so sadly in the minority 
that I’d have you join their number. 
Please do not think because you are 
not brilliant, talented, because you 
aren’t highly educated, that it doesn’t 
matter whether or not you do certain 
things. 


In dealing with people I have 


found that most frequently the bril- 
liant, talented person who might be 
the most capable, is the one who 
fails when it comes to the crisis. I 
won’t say the most highly educated 
one fails, though often it is the one 
who is supposed to be the most high- 
ly educated. Education means “a 
leading out,’ and unless your educa- 
tion is such that in the different af- 
fairs of life it leads you out to do 
your full duty, and do it well, just so 
far is your education a failure. 

Recently I’ve had occasion to deal 
with certain girls. The one who was 
always late with her task, who al- 
most spoiled the hard work of a doz- 
en other girls, by not being syste- 
matic and doing as she was request- 
ed by the chairman of the particular 
work, was, as far as college work is 
concerned, the most highly educated 
girl in the crowd. Yet a number of 
other girls who had only had com- 
mon school courses came up every 
time on time with exactly what they 
were requested to do. 


So you see, that no matter what 
your chances, you can, if you say you 
will, do a thing, and do it when it is 
needed, not tomorrow or next week 
but today. la ee 





How City Boys Get Strong. 


The following article appeared in the news 
columns of the New York Times, May 5. 
The suggestions given city boys for getting 
strong and healthy are in most cases equally 
good for our Progressive Farmer boys: 

“New York’s school boys have been asked 
to start today, and continue until June. 6, 
at least, a test in self-denial, in which they 
will abstain from using cheap candies, un- 
wholesome pies, crullers and greasy pastry, 
and soda water flavored with highly colored 
syrups. The Public Schools Athletic League 
makes the request and promises to the boys 
who keep their pledge that they will excel 
in the athletic contests to be held in Central 
Park on June 6, when 10,000 young athletes 
will participate in the festival of sports. 
The league has obtained pledges from the 
boys not use alcoholic beverages or smoke 
cigarettes. 

“The special hygtenic program for the boys 
who want to win honors as athletes has 
been arranged by Dr. C. Ward Crampton, 
Secretary of the Athletic League and Direc- 
tor of Physical Training in the public 
schools. Here it is: 

“Go to bed at 8 o’clock, after a thorough 
wash and 2 cold splash over chest and 
trunk; scrub teeth and gums well. Have 
clothes and books ready for the morrow. 

“Open bedroom windows at top and bot- 
tom, 


“Get up not a minute later than 7 o’clock. 
Go through a two-minute drill and hygienic 
exercises. Clean face and neck and scrub 
hands. Finish up with a big cold splash 
and hard rub ail over. See that feet and 
legs are clean and rub them hard to get 
them into condition. Brush teeth and gums 
theroughly. 

“Breakfast and all meals: No coffee, no 
tea. Drink milk a little at a time. Chew 
all food to a pulp. Ask your teacher what 
foeds to avoid. No smoking. 

“Before schoo! look yourself over. 

*Am I clean from head to toe? 

“Are my clothes clean and in order down 
to the skin? 

‘Do I stand up like an athlete?” 
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Miss Daisy Field—‘Well, Anty 
Drudge, I told-Silas last night 
that I would marry him and — 


stay here in the country. 
Since you told me how easy 
Fels-Naptha Soap makes the 
work, I’ve decided not té go to 
the city.” 

Anty Drudge—“I know you are 
going to be happy, and I’m 
sure you'll never regret your 
choice. Love and Fels-Naptha 
Soap make happy homes.” 


Housework 
need not - have 
‘any terrors for 
any woman, if 
‘she will do it the 
new, cool-water, 
no-hard-rubbing, 
Casy way. 
Use  Fels-Naptha 
Soap for your weekly 
‘wash. It will be on 
the line half a day 
‘earlier, and will be 
cleaner, sweeter and 
whiter than ever be- 
fore.  Fels-Naptha 
does the best work in 
cool or lukewarm 
water, without hard 
rubbing and_scrub- 
‘bing. It dissolves dirt 
‘and grease, and takes 
out stains. : 


Follow the directions on the Red 
and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
fit. 


rd FELS- NAPTHA 
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FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Send us this ad with $10.00 Money Order and we will 
ship you one PraVesane, New 40-pound Feather Bed; one 
pair 6-pound New Fez ather Pillows, worth $2.50; one 6- 

pound New Feather Bolster, worth $2.50; and one pair 
Pull Size Blankets, worth $3.50, all for $10.00. All New 
factto and no trash. Biggest barg: ain ever offered. Satis- 

action guaranteed. This offer is good fora short time 

ail money order now or write for circular and 
ae blanks. Reference, American Exchange National 
Bank. Address SOUTHERN FEATHER AND PILLOW 
COMPANY, Dept. G, Greensboro, N. C 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 














THE HOME CIRCLE. 











THE FORECAST. 





it may be that I saw 


The forecast of a time to come, by some supernal law. 


if MAY be that I dreamed a dream; 


I semed to dwell in this same world, and in this modern time; 
Yet nowhere was there sight or sound of poverty or crime. 
All strife had ceased; men were disarmed; and quiet Peace had made 


A thousand avenues for toil, 


in place of War’s grim trade. 


From east to west, from north to south, where highways smooth and broad 
Tied State to State, the waste lands bloomed like garden spots of God. 
There were no beggars in the street; there were no unemployed, 

For each man owned his plot of ground, and labored and enjoyed. 
Sweet children grew like garden flowers; all strong and fair to see; 
And when I marveled at this sight, thus spoke a voice to me: 

‘“‘All Motherhood is now an art; the greatest art on earth; 

And nowhere is there known the crime of one unwelcome birth. 

From rights of parentage, the sick and sinful are debarred; 

For Matron Science keeps our house, and at the door stands guard. 

We know the cure for darkness lies in letting in the light; 

And Prisons are replaced by Schools, where wrong views change to right. 
The wisdom, knowledge, study, thought, once bent on beast and sod, 

We give now to the human race, the highest work of God; 

And, as the gard’ner chooses seed, so we select with care; 

And as our Man Plant grows, we give him soil and sun and air. 

There are no slums; no homeless poor, all men are opulent, 

For mother earth belongs to them, as was the First Intent.’ 


It may be that I dreamed a dream; 


it may be that I saw 


The forecast of a time to come, by some supernal law. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 


in Good Housekeeping. 





HOW TO HAVE A BABY SHOW. 





Where Babies are Judged for Physical Perfection Instead of 
for Dimples and Embroideries, 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


ACCHARINE is about 400 times 
S as sweet as sugar, but it is not 
half as sweet as a baby—a dear 
little rosy baby. So sweet is it that 
when the rosiness fades and the 
laugh becomes a moan, the mother 
turns cold with fear. 

The whole world mourns when @ 
baby dies, but the mother whose duty 
it is to guard the child in its tender- 
est years is the one above all others 
to encourage everything which will 
help all mothers to escape the mental 
agony which leaves a wound that 
never heals.» 

We want to do all we can not only 
to make a safer community for our 
own children to dwell in, but to help 
other mothers to keep their children 
safe and well. The Jewish religion 
has incorporated in it certain sani- 
tary laws, the observance of which 
has made the most enduring race in 
the world today. 

You and I are following the light 
when we do,our little best to lead 
even one person to the realization of 
the fact that the human body must 
be intelligently “cherished if for no 
other reason than that it is the home 
of the soul, the temple of the living 
God. : 

We humans are so made that we 
jog along in the same beaten: path 
unless there is a sign-post to remind 
us of the beauties and cooling waters 
to be found by changing our course 
a little. 


A New Kind of Baby Show. 


The baby show of which we spoke 
last week—and which I am delighted 
to see our Mr. Dabbs and his wife 
have already started in one South 
Carolina county—is one of those 
sign-posts which, if we heed the writ- 
ing, leads us to a higher view or to 
healing knowledge. It is not a baby 
show like those old-fashioned ones 
in which each baby won a prize bee 
cause the mother had spent months 
embroidering and ironing garments 
or because the baby was cute or pret- 
ty, or something else dependent on 
the taste, or lack of it, of the judges. 


I remember.one fair at which I 
judged. There were not prizes 
enough for all the babies, so some 


had to be left out. After the judg- 
ing I took a walk around the grounds 
and over behind a tent crouched 
down, hugging her baby to her breast 
and sobbing as if her heart would 
break, was one of the mothers whose 


baby had received no prize. I have 
never judged at another baby show. 
We want no baby show whose re- 
sult is grief. We want one in which 
the reward is for physical perfection, 
and from which the mother whose 
baby does not receive a prize can go 
home possessed of the knowledge as 
to why it does not and the cheering 
information which will enable it not 
only to obtain the prize next year, 
but to grow into physical grace for 
perfect manhood and womanhood. 


How to Get Up a Show. 


There must be committees. These 
committees may be large or small, 
but with the exception of the ar- 
rangements, they are best kept to one 
or three persons. 

You will probably need (1) a com- 
mittee on arrangements, whose duty 
it is to decide the time and place for 
the baby show, to see that the place 
is ready in furniture, decorations, 
etc. 2 

(2) Also to have a committee 
on advertising whose duty it is 
to see that each mother in the 
community receives the notice of the 
baby show. She can see the editors 
of local papers and give them mate- 
rial to publish about it. Editors are 
a kindly set of men, and when they 
know that many “fond mothers and 
fathers will want several copies of 
the paper describing the show, they 
will be glad to do all in their power 
to help. Perhaps they will print for 
cost handbills for distribution. There 
need be no fear of being a little sen- 
sational. For instance something 
like this might do— 





BABIES WANTED 
For the Baby Show, to be held at 





Smith’s Grove, 
Tuesday, June the first, 
at ten o’clock a.m, 
Prizes Talks Sociability 
Bring something for the picnic dinner, 
Adults, —— cents. Children, Cents. 
Only the mother carrying the baby ad- 
mitted free. 
Come one! Come all! 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Stunning 
“Society” Style 


Get it Today 


Style No. 6100 


HIS beautiful Pump i is one 
of the many styles in ‘‘So- 
ciety’’ shoes for women. 


It is made of the finest White Nu- 
buck Leather, hand welt, sole leather 
heels, counters and soles. 


You never wore a more comfort- 
able shoe, and you can’t find any- 
thing more correct for Summer. 


The _‘‘Society,’’ like all other 
**Star Brand’’ shoes, are better in 
value than other shoes you have 
bought at the same price. 


Our 23 big ‘‘Star Brand’’ factories 
are making over 750 etyles—over 15 
million pairs per year. No eubsti- 
tutes for leather are ever used. 

Sold by nearly 20,000 good merchants, 
Don’t just go into ANY store, but hunt up 
the ‘‘Star Brand” dealer or write to us for 
. mame of nearest. merchant who sells them, 


“Star Brand Shoes Are Better” 





ROBERTS, JOHNSON § RAND 


Mawuractuaces. international st ovis 
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Metal Roofing lasts longest, wears best 
is the only real practical roofing made. 


Annis Patent Saflok 


on metal roofing prevents bulging or leak- 
ing, because sheets interlock and all nail 
heads are covered. 

Buy direct from factory—low freight rate 
~—low price. You want to know more about 
it. Then sit Sewn, and write for booklet. 
Address Dep't * 


Chattanooga aie & Foundry Company, 
CHATTANGOGA, TENNESSEE. 













atk Ms \ RUNNIN 
“0001 TAU AU ATAU AHA AU AUAUAUATAD INES 
ai WNAN NNN NNN 
SINAN ZINN ANN N/A 
Low ‘PRICES FOR THIS HANDSOME FENOE 
100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—allbetter. For er 
et gts Parks, etc. Complete line of Farm Fence, Farm Gates, 
Lawn Gates, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 
WARD FENCE €0., 184 Main S8t., Decatur, Ind, 


DAISY FLY KILLER treet ‘end kills’ all 


eat, clean, or- 













ho mental, convenient, 
cheap. Lastefal 
season. Made of 


metal, can’tspill ortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 

6 sent by esaceen ner” 

x paid for 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 3. . 4 


Yoer fina 


Bookkeeping, Banking and Shorthand 
open the avenues to success. 

Graduates placed in Progressive Up- 
Country, Educational center. Investigate. 
CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Anderson, S. C. 








All means at hand can be made use 
of to create interest and keep the 
place and date in the public mind. 
(3) You need a committee on pro- 
gram whose duty it is (a) to write 
to the State Board of Health at the 
capital of the State and ask for a 
large supply of free bulletins to be 
distributed at the baby show, and 








OXFORD COLLEGE, °*%*¢?. 
ded 1850 <(a== 
couigaia OF STUDY: 
Preparatory and College 
Ar Business 
Domestic Science. a8 
Reasonable rates. Faculty of specialists. 
Apply for illustrated catalog. 
F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres. 





Music Pedagogy 
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Saturday, May 24, 1913.] 


also for someone who will judge the 
babies and give a talk on ‘“‘The Per- 
fect Baby,’’ or some subject of equal 
interest; (b) to ask the aid of local 
physicians in obtaining and enter- 
taining the physician from the State 
Board of Health, and to give talks on 
“The Feeding of Children,” or any 
subject they may deem best. They 
will stand behind this movement and 
give aid in a thousand ways. (c) To 
write the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, for Bulletins on ‘‘Habit- 
Forming Drugs,’ ‘‘Headache Medi- 
cines,’ and “Soothing Syrups.” Hf 
you ask your Senator and tell him 
how many people you expect he may 
get them to you promptly. (d) To 
write such papers as American Moth- 
erhood, Cooperstown, N. Y.; the 
Little Folks’ Magazine, Salem, Mass., 
and The Progressive Farmer for sam- 
ple copies to distribute. (e) To pro- 
vide any other feature of the pro- 
gram. 

(4) Committee on prizes, whose 
duty it is to obtain and arrange the 
prizes which may be ribbons, money 
or articles contributed or supplied 
by the door receipts. If cash is giv- 
en, it should be placed in the bank in 
the child’s own name to be used as 
a nucleus for a permanent bank ac- 
count. Even a small amount be- 
comes a large sum by the time it is 
ready for, college. 


Other Details. 


The receipts at the door will be 
taken and accounted for by the treas- 
urer or her appointee. 

The committee on entries will reg- 
ister the answer to the following 
questions: 


Nameé: of baDY. 2... s:.% RiQecwte wuss 
DSA At) it 7) Ace eee ana ees Se 
Age im MONtHS. ... <4... < i re 
Complexion, (fair, dark, red, or me- 
dium). 
Breast fed? .::...... Bottle fed?.....:. 
What Ounce? 1600 5.4664 vn ckcins 
Fed regularly?.... Irregularly?.... 


SUE PES 65.5 058! 6: 855. 0g 3S c8S eK dessasers 
Does father habitually use alcoholic 
DOVOLEGOM ES: a6 di srers care ace a ee eens 
NO@HIG’ OF PAtHOD 4 ino. kis 8s ke ews 


The prizes are awarded to the boy 
and girl scoring highest for physical 
perfection and only those of the same 
age compete against each other. In- 
stead of the prize being for the pret- 
tiest child, it is for the most perfectly 
formed child of that particular age. 
It is a distinct honor to get such a 
prize. 

If anyone wishes to buy score- 
cards ready for use she may obtain 
them from Mrs. Mary T. Watts, Au- 
dubon, Iowa, for $2 a hundred. 

I hope that every baby at every 
one of the shows will take a prize 
for perfection. If they all score over 
90, well may we believe that the next 
generation will be strong physically 
and the forces which brought that 
about will also produce men and 
women that are equally strong men- 
tally and morally. 





I have taken notice all my life that 
most of the children who are sick so 
much are children of mothers who 
pay but little attention to their chil- 
dren and have plenty of time to talk 
about their neighbors. I take care 
of my babies myself and never 
feed them until they have teeth to 
eat with, and then am very careful 
what they eat and how much. Give 
the children plenty of ripe fruit, and 
plenty of vegetables, milk and butter 
and bread and avoid meats and 
sweets, such as candy and cake. Most 
of children’s sickness comes from 
sudden cold or overeating.—Mrs. W. 
H. Butler, Walhalla, N. C. 





Take clean soapy water and wash 
your windows well, then take a cloth 
wet with clear water and wipe off. 
Wait until nearly dry and polish with 
a newspaper. If treated in this way 
they will be perfectly clear. It is 
simple and of no cost.—Mrs. C. J. 
Greene, Live Oak, Fla. 
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THE FARM’S BEST CROP. 











6 ie picture shows the children of Mr. Bion H. Butler “who are rugged, can ride 
a bareback horse like an Indian, can swim, shoot, walk, and have air that is not 
thick enough to lean against,” as he intimates the air was in the city they moved from. 








The Cost of Ignorance. 


STUDY and plan to feed my chil- 

children as the stockmen plan for 
their cattle. 

If I had known in my early mar- 
ried life as I know now, one dear lit- 
tle nine-year-old son, who had rick- 
ets in infancy, might have been spar- 
ed a life-long affliction, and I a life- 
long regret and heartache. At birth 
he was a _ well-developed, normal 
child, weighing nine and one-half 
pounds. At the suggestion of a 
friend I began the use of an abomi- 
nable “pacifier” to keep him quiet. 
The nourishment he received from 
the breast was insufficient, but the 
pacifier kept him quiet, and I watch- 
ed him dwindle away, and the little 
blue veins stand out on the wax-like 
little temples until it was too late to 
remedy the havoc wrought by my 
ignorance. The pacifier kept him 
quiet and ignorance kept me from 
seeing that he needed more nourish- 
ment. 

I did not call in our physician, for 
the baby did not cry, and I did not 
think he was sick. Finally my hus- 
*band’s sister came to visit us and told 
me that I was perishing my baby. So 
we put a fine Jersey cow in a stall, 
and gave her no green feed, so that 
we might give the baby milk. 

He fattened and soon gréw into a 
picture of health, save that he had 
no use of himself, and did not walk 
until he was five years old. He is 
now as large as the normal child, but 
is not sound physically or mentally, 
and I very much fear never will be. 
His mind is like that of a small child. 

I could never pen these lines, but 
for the hope that they may be a 
warning to other ignorant mothers, 
who may be warned and avoid a sim- 
ilar sad mistake. MRS. J. M. R. 





Don’t Guess About the Baby; 
Find Out. 


OD has given us a dear little boy, 

and my daily prayer is for wis- 
dom that I may train him as he 
should be. Mothers should pray for 
their children before they are born, 
as Hannah did, and all the while 
thereafter. Consecrate them to the 
Lord’s service, “‘train them as they 
should go, and when they are old 
they will not depart from it.” 

Let her study the needs of her 
baby. Let her realize that without 
the healthy baby the spiritual life is 
poor. If we are not sure; let us seek 
guidance from above and temporal 
knowledge, not from ‘‘when I was 
young, they used to do it this way,” 
but from those who know. 

MRS. Ss. L. DREHER. 

Irmo, S. C. 


~“ 


Arranging Meals for Hot Weather. 


Y PLAN is to have breakfast at 

about six, and to serve a nour- 
ishing meal of fruit (fresh or can- 
ned), cereal with cream, bacon or 
ham and eggs, toast, butter, and cof- 
fee. At twelve, instead of serving a 
hot, heavy meal, I serve a lunch of 
home-baked  light-bread, butter— 
cool, delicious buttermilk, or iced 
tea (made at breakfast), cold meat, 
sometimes cake, and always either 
canned or fresh fruit. I thinkeit far 
better to serve the light meal at this 
time, as the body is more or less fa- 
tigued. Then the house is cool, I am 
not rushed to death, and the few 
dishes we use are scraped and put 
aside, and I’m ready for my noon- 
day siesta. 

Now I have the whole afternoon 
for any work that I may have to do. 
About five, in the summer, or per- 
haps a little before (depending upon 
what I cook), I make a fire in the 
range, put on my vegetables, which 
were prepared early in the morning 
and put in a cool place, and go about 
my chores. There are the chickens 
to feed and put to bed, the milk to 
attend to, and numerous things to be 
done, to which no farmer’s wife 
needs an introduction. By this time 
dinner is nearly done. I finish it up, 
and with the kitchen only slightly 
heated, everything is done. I very 
rarely make hot bread, as it takes 
time and extra fuel, and heats up the 
house. Twice a week I bake light- 
bread and rolls. 

Last summer my husband did a 
great deal of very hard work, and I 
was not far behind with my share, 
either, and this was our method of 
eating all through the summer. Both 
of us had better ‘hhealth than we had 
ever had before, with no headaches, 
and medicine a thing almost forgot- 
ten. MRS. W. B. STARK. 

Rogers, Ark. 





A child is like a sponge, and we 
must have time to study how to 
make its surroundings pure and 
good. We must have time to get bet- 
ter schools and churches. Each can 
give so much to the other, so let us 
all go to work to encourage those 
mothers whose own training has been 
limited to train and help her chil- 
dren. In so doing, not only help 
them but ourselves.—Mrs. B. M. 





Unspellable. 

The seal folk of Newfoundland, for some 
reason not given by the St. John’s corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun, describe 
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You Will Find Cool Com- 
fort in Loose Fitting 


B. V. D. 


Men who wear this internation- 
ally-known summer underwear 
are ‘“‘cool as a sea-breeze ’’ all the 
time, while wearers of tight-fit- 
ting, knitted or woven under- 
wear perspire and get a ‘‘grouch 
on.”? The wearers of B. V. D. 
are the coolest men in town. 








Made of light, durable fabrics 
in two styles, viz.: Two-Piece 
Suits, Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50 cents 
upwards the garment, andB V.D. 

nion Suits (Pat. 4-30-07) $1 
upwards the suit. It will pay you 
to insist upon B. V. D. when you 
buy underwear and to look for 


This Red Woven Label 





ADE FOR THE } 
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BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Bade Mhond Rat US. Pel OM and Korner Coasintsy 








Ask your dealer to show you 
B. V. D. Buy asupply today and 
laugh at the sun while it broils 
the other fellows. 


Write for Bouklet *‘ Cool asa 
Sea-Breeze '’ 


THE B. V. D. COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 








their greasy spoil as “swoils,’’ and they also 


say they “spell” an object when they | 


carry it. 
One can imagine the amazement of the 


young cleric who on one occasion asked a Hit 


burly hunter how he spelled ‘swoils.” 
“We don’t spell ’em, we hauls ’en,” was 
the bewildering reply. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or net.” 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company 


(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
Home Office: 119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh. 
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AHIS is the new version of an ancient rhyme as 
‘i given by the North Carolina Board of Health: 


“There was a man in our town, 

And he was very wise, 
He helped to keep the typhoid down 

By swatting all the flies.” 

HAT have you done toward “making your 

neighborhood a reading neighborhood” this 
spring? You can’t do much toward getting ad- 
vanced education, co-operation, or legislation un- 
less your neighbors are interested as well as you 
are. Are they reading the best sort of farm pa- 
pers—papers that are giving ample attention to 
these modern farm problems? 








LATER issue of the Kansas Farmer carries the 

following three sentences in big type on the 
first page—and they are important enough to 
justify this eminence: 


“The Richest Acres are the Idle Ones 
of the Lowlands. Undrained They Cost in 
Taxes and Breed Mosquitoes. Tile-Drained, 
They Will Lift the Mortgage on the Farm or 
Build the Bank Account.” 





HOSE who predict the passing of the horse be- 

cause of the coming of the automobile, might 
learn something by a study of the average prices 
of horses received by producers on April 15 for 
the last four years, as published by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture: 


2s E ES SE Gs oe a aera $148 each 
Ge OS [Fe Cr 142 each 
2 GEG Sie i ae ee ee 147 each 
DL Ue DUO Gein Cosi 5 vieigie 8 eas 154 each 





N IOWA farmer, Mr. Ed. C. Hamilton, of Fair- 

field, is convinced that the South is the place 
to get a start. In a recent letter he says that in 
that State, ‘‘if a man hasn’t the means to do with, 
he is up against it.”” Land sells for $150 to $300 
an acre, and rents are too high for the tenant to 
make much. Land that will make just as much 
ean be bought in the Southeast, he says, for $25 
an acre, and the climate is very much better. Mr. 
Hemilton is not guessing at the price of Southern 
lands; he has been here. His testimony is just 
a little more evidence of the fact that the South is 
the best place after all. 





HERE is this fact to be considered about rural 
credits—that no matter what kind of system 
we get, the only man who will get the beneiit will 
be the man of industry and enterprise and pro- 
gressive spirit. The man who does the best farm- 
ing will always have the best chance of credit. 
These thoughts are suggested just now by the fol- 
lowing quotations as to ‘‘What Makes Credit?” 
from the last issue of the National Stockman and 
Farmer: 


“One great manufacturing house says it is 
willing to trust the farmer who has a silo. 
Another says it judges him by his use of 
drain tile. Another wants to know whether 
the farmer takes an agricultural journal. 
Another looks at his premises, whether neat- 
ly kept or run-down. All these things are 
indications of a man’s standing in his busi- 
ness, and help to determine what he is and 
how much credit he is entitled to.” 





N INTERESTING letter from a North Carolina 
farmer—a brand new farmer—tells how he 
left the farm twenty years ago, went to tuwn and 
worked hard all that time, just making a living 
for himself and family. A year or so ago, the 
farm ke had sold for $800 was resold for $4,500, 
and then he made up his mind to go back to the 
country. He now has forty acres of land, seven 
cows and a cream separator, raises vegetables, 
which he sells when he takes his cream to market, 
and declares that ‘‘We would not exchange our 
country life for the city for big pay.’”’ The lesson 


in this little story is plain for the young man who 
wishes to go to town before he makes sure that he 
is thoroughly qualified for some profitable work 
there. 





HE Jacksonville Times-Union sums up the case 
for the stock-law thusly: 


“The right of the hog to feed on the vege- 
tables growing in gardens not owned or 
rented and cultivated by the swine’s owner, 
of the cow to fill her stomach from the shrub- 
bery which some other man has planted and 
is cultivating; these are as sacred as ‘vested 
rights’—indeed, they are looked on as such 
by the selfish stock-owner who sends his 
swine or his bovines abroad to use the pub- 
lic streets and such private property as the 
animals can succeed in trespassing upon as @ 
commons, to pick up their living on the prep- 
erty of all, or of a few, of the citizens. * * * 
There is no legislation that Florida needs 
more than a general ‘no-fence’ law, if it is to 
prosper. It is hard work to keep our towns 
and small cities from looking like hog-wal- 
lows, swarming with fleas, and to prevent the 
spread of hog cholera and the cattle tick, or 
to encourage the settling among us of farmers 
from other States and foreign countries, so 
long as it is recognized that the hog and the 
cow have more rights in this State than hu- 
man beings dare to claim.” 


It is is not only Florida towns and Florida farm- 
ers that suffer from the running at large of stock; 
for wherever this out-of-date practice prevails, the 
game results follow. 





Mr. Farmer, Get a Torrens Title. 


OR years, now, the farmers of North Carolina 
have been agitating for the Torrens system 
of registering land titles. Now at last the 

Legislature has passed the law,—a law which Hon. 
Walter E. Daniel, one of the authors, very clearly 
explains on another page—and just as soon as the 
Attorney General can prepare the forms, any land- 
owner in North Carolina can get his title register- 
ed under the Torrens Act and end forever all trou- 
bles on that score. 

The Wake County Farmers’ Union the other 
day named the writer as chairman of a committee 
to request Mr. Bickett to make haste with the 
preparation of all forms and blanks—inasmuch as 
the Legislature failed to establish a land court or 
a Torrens system judge, we are left to rely on the 
Attorney General’s activities—and we are glad to 
report that Mr. Bickett says he will give the Tor- 
rens Act special attention and have all the forms 
ready in short order. Any farmer who wishes to 
get a Torrens title would do well to give his name 
to the clerk of the court in his county and ask 
for early attention. 

Ih. 

And now, perhaps, we had better explain once 
again just what is meant by the Torrens system of 
registered land titles. We have done so before, 
but the subject is so new to many readers that 
we must follow the policy of “‘line upon line and 
precept upon precept.’”’. Let us repeat what we 
have said before. 

Without the Torrens system, every time a piece 
of real estate is sold or offered as security for a 
loan, some lawyer must examine into the legality 
of the title. Old records—running back some- 
times for hundreds of years—must be searched at 
great labor and expense; and the next time the 
property is sold or offered as collateral, and the 
next, and the next, the same work must be done 
over again, at the same expense as before. 

Now, the Terrens system proposes that instead 
of this everlasting investigation of the same thing, 
this perpetual marching backward and forward 
over the same ground with no purpose save that 
of supporting lawyers who might better serve 
their fellows in some other way—instead of all 
this, we say, the Torrens system proposes that the 
State shall examine the title once for all, guaran- 
tee it, and register it—and henceforward it may 
be transferred about as easily as a share of stock 
in a corporation, or a bond issued by State or 
municipality. The original cost of getting a Tor- 
rens deed will be little more than the present cost 
of once investigating the title, and with a Torrens 
deed once secured, land titles may be transferred 
at from one-fourth to one-tenth the present ex- 
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pense and with immeasurably less worry and un- 
certainty. 

At present, moreover, a deed is only the regis- 
tered certificate of a claim; the State does not 
guarantee your right to the land described, and 
even after the lawyers have pronounced the title 
sound, you cannot be absolutely sure. A deed 
under the Torrens system, on the other hand, is 
an absolute guarantee from the State of your right 
to the property mentioned against all comers un- 
til judgment day. 

ii. 

So a Torrens deed, unlike a regular deed, is 
easily negotiable—and right here we come upon 
the one supreme advantage of the Torrens system 
that ought to insure its adoption everywhere, even 
if it had no other attractions. As things are now, 
land (which should be the finest of all securities) 
by reason of the uncertainty of titles and the cost 
of investigations, is one of the most troublesome, 
expensive, and unprofitable of all forms of collat- 
eral for borrowing money—a fact which largely 
accounts for the present Nation-wide agitation for 
a better system of “rural credits.” The farmer, in 
other words, altho he has the better security of 
the two, is at a great disadvantage in borrowing 
money as compared with the city business man. 
And because he is at this disadvantage in borrow- 
ing, the farmer from time immemorial has been a 
prey to “time mechants” and Shylock money- 
lenders, bloodsuckers of agricultural prosperity. 
But with a Torrens system title, not even a regis- 
tered Government bond would be as attractive to 
the bank as land would be—because the Torrens 
deed would be as much guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment as the bond itself, while Nature, having 
made land far more indestructible than govern- 
ments, would better guarantee the safety of the 
deed—and the farmer could, therefore, borrow 
easily and cheaply. 

“Get a general adoption of the Torrens system 
of registering land titles,” Dr. John Lee Coulter, 
of Washington, D. C., remarked to the writer a 
few weeks ago, ‘‘and your Southern farmers can 
borrow money at 5 per cent.” And while the first 
cost of getting a Torrens title may seem a little 
large to some farmers, remember that as a rule, it 
costs no more to get a Torrens title, good for a 
thousand years, than it will cost to have your title 
examined two or three times under the common 
system. 

Mr. Farmer, get a Torrens title for your land. 
It is the first and surest step toward getting free 
from the credit system, getting cheaper money, 


and toward establishing a better system of “rural 
credits.” 





Some Torrens System Pioneers. 


yy 


UST to keep history straight, it may be noted 

now as well as later—and we shouldn’t have 

mentioned the matter at all but for the fact 
that some people have ignorantly been saying 
otherwise—the real original “pioneer advocate” 
of the Torrens system in the Carolinas was The 
Progressive Farmer. We began agitating the mat- 
ter single-handed, alone, lonesome, and as a “‘for- 
lorn hope’’ away back in 1905—a long time before 
we heard anybody else come to our aid and six 
years before any determined effort was made to 
get a bili through a North Carolina Legislature. 
The pioneer fighter in the Legislature was Hon. 
R. R. Cotten (1911), and to him more than any 
other lawmaker the State has ever had, is due the 
credit for the Torrens law. Due recognition should 
also be given Mr. J. W. Bailey, Hon. W. A. Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Thomas M. Pittman, and Mr. E. R. 
Preston—four able lawyers whose persistent ad- 
vocacy has meant so much to the cause; to Sen- 
ator Daniel and Representative Allred, joint au- 
thors of the finally successful bill; and most of all 
to Hon. Eugene C. Massie, of Richmond, whose 
heroic fight in Virginia nearly a decade ago has 
borne such fruit in North Carolina, and will yet 
bear fruit in his own State. And our South Caro- 
lina farmers, we predict, will also not long be 
without the reform which the farmers of North 
Carolina, through their Union and the press, have 
won for themselves. 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 














Practical Training for Girls. 


ARMERS everywhere are beginning to recog- 
F nize—but only just beginning to recognize— 
the truth of what we said last week, namely, 
that if a farm boy cannot take the whole course 
in a school, he had better miss geography than 
agriculture and better miss the history book than 
the health book. Now how much longer must we 
wait before having our girls learn domestic science 
—the fundamental truths about foods and cooking 
and digestion, and home-making and disease and 
home sanitation? 

Authorities say, for example, that about half 
the babies who die in the United States every year 
might have been saved by proper care and: feed- 
ing; and yet what hope is there of saving their 
lives so long as the mothers go to college and learn 
Latin and music and painting, but give no atten- 
tion to food values and digestion, or to diet for 
special classes—infants and growing children, the 
sick, and the very old? One of the finest women 
we know gave a sick fourteen-months-old baby 
cabbage and Irish potatoes for its dinner the other 
day, and followed this with raw apple and choco- 
late candy! And we pick up the daily papers to 
discover that the women’s clubs in the near-by 
cities are discussing “Life in Ancient Greece,” and 
that in the writer’s old home county the young 
girls are writing for a prize essay on ‘‘The Causes 
that Brought on the Civil War.” 

While insisting that the farm boy should study 
the text-book on agriculture, even if he must 
leave out geography, and that both boys and girls 
should study health, even if they must leave out 
history—or even leave out such grammar as is 
now studied but never practiced—we hope our 
United Farm Women and the Farmers’ Union will 
also start a campaign for domestic science in the 
schools. At a school we visited the other day, the 
Betterment Society ladies had patriotically raised 
enough money to buy an expensive piano for their 
school—a most praiseworthy action; and yet in 
every school a domestic science equipment ought 
to come ahead of a piano, and a domestic science 
teacher should come before a music teacher. 

Nor need you think, kind reader, that you your- 
self can do nothing to hasten practical instruc- 
tion in the schools. It helps and always helps 
whenever your local teachers and committeemen 
are asked what they are doing for practical in- 
struction—for agriculture, domestic science, and 
health teaching. And whenever you write for a 
catalog or see a representative of a high school 
or college, you should ask the same question. This 
will make our educational leaders see that there 
is a demand for this sort of training, and they 
will get ready to meet the demand. 


Our Problems as Secretary Houston 
Sees Them. 


HILE in Washington City recently, the 
W writer had an interesting interview with 

Secretary of Agriculture Houston, which 
is worth passing on to our readers. 

“Without undervaluing in any degree the great 
importance of problems of production,”’ he declar- 
ed in the outset, “I am nevertheless wholly con- 
vineced that the most pressing issues facing the 
farmers of the Nation right now are those of dis- 
tribution and utilization.”’ 

“And by utilization,’’? he hastened to add, “I do 
not mean to use that word in its narrowest sense, 
but in its broadest. I mean the whole question of 
the organization of rural life—the problem of liv- 
ing in its fullest measure. The farmer has a right 
to have a joyous existence—that is my conviction 
—and it should be the purpose of every organized 
agricultural activity to contribute to-this end. 

“Among the newer questions whose importance 
none of us can fail to recognize, there are three 
that stand out pre-eminent: 

“(1) Better methods of marketing. 

(2) Better rural credits. 

(3) Better schools for the farmer.” 

Dr. Houston went on to say that he is especial- 
ly interested in the problem of better country 
schools. He worked on a Carolina farm when he 
was growing up, and his first teaching experience 
was with a country school. 

“Take a farming community ten miles from 
some neighboring town. What is the fact facing 
its average country parent? Nothing but the 
present slipshod arrangement of sending his boy 
to attend a school taught by some poorly-equipped 
girl, through his earlier grades, and then sending 
him to town, and paying board and tuition there, 
while he does his work out of the atmosphere of 
the’ country and in the atmosphere of the city. 

“The remedy lies in two reforms: (1) consoli- 





dated elementary schools, and (2) the establish- 
ment of a good system of rural high schools.” 

And right here Dr. Houston emphasized a sig- 
nificant conviction. “I want to see our rural schools 
recognize their duty toward the adult farmers as 
well as toward the children,” he declared. ‘“‘Why 
shouldn’t the schools become social centers in 
which moving picture shows and other entertain- 
ments, lectures and public meetings are regularly 
held? I have not made up my mind but that elec- 
tions should not be held in our school-houses— 
instead of in saloons! 

“Then there is the matter of rural sanitation; 
and in this and in all other phases of the rural 
life problem we find the duty of giving more at- 
tention, more thought, to woman. 

“Well, I believe that’s a pretty good summary 
of my creed,’ the Secretary remarked in conclu- 
sion. “Of course, it goes without saying that I 
am supremely intefested in seeing the great mass 
of existing knowledge carried directly to the farm- 
er. The agricultural science now in existence 
would keep the farmer going a long time, if it 
could be carried to him. And I am also very for- 
tunate in that President Wilson himself has shown 
a very keen interest in all these matters.” 

Dr. Houston alluded to the new appropriation 
of $50,000 for a Bureau of Markets in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ‘While I shall try to get all 
possible foreign light regarding this subject,” he 
declared, ‘‘I am equally interested in discovering 
what we are doing in this country.”’ The subject 
of rural credits is also of keen interest to him, and 
he is one of the earliest Southern advocates of 
the Torrens system of registering land titles. 
Nearly twenty years ago, just after going to 
Texas, he wrote a strong article urging the Lone 
Star State to adopt this important reform. 


- Once-a-Month Preaching Out of Date. 


N SOLVING the country church problem, the 
I first thing to do is to get country preachers 
who will give all their time to the community 
they live in; and this can never happen so long 
as a church employs a man only for once-a-month 
preaching. Once-a-month preaching is all right 
where the members can’t do better. But the trou- 
ble is that many a church where the people could 
easily do better now is hanging ‘on to the old once- 
a-month system simply because their fathers and 
grandfathers couldn’t do any better and so had to 
content themselves with the system that still pre- 
vails, tho long ago outgrown. 
As Victor I. Masters writes in the Religious 
Herald: 


“No preacher can give adequate leadership 
and instruction to a country church or com- 
munity today in the meager ministrations of 
once-a-month preaching, it matters not how 
splendid his powers or how heroic his soul! 

“To get the churches to see the necessity 
of a more adequate support for the pastors, 
to get them to understand the great import- 
ance of forsaking once-a-month preaching 
and having it twice a month at least, to get 
them to build parsonages and locate pastors 
to serve churches in adjoining communities, 
to fill them with a vision of how much it 
would mean for them and their children and 
their communities to have a church center 
that shall stand for saving lives as well as 
saving souls—such things as these are neces- 
sary for the solution of our immense unde- 
veloped church problem!”’ 


Along with the consolidation of schools we need 
more attention to consolidation of churches, with 
more attention to vital Christianity and less at- 
tention to formal denominationalism. Division 
into dozens and dozens and scores and scores of 
jarring sects is the curse of Protestant Christi- 
anity. Catholicism is one united powerful force, 
but Protestantism is divided into a score of war- 
1ing camps. Is it not true that in many a com- 
munity a dozen weak, puny churches are existing 
at some poor dying rate, whereas if the 
church members were willing to hold some non- 
essential denominational idea a little in abeyance, 
they could unite in support of one strong and 
powerful church that would be of tenfold greater 
service to God and His causes? 


“Better Farming, Better Business, Better 
Living”: We Need All. 


NE great trouble about our movement for ag- 
O ricultural betterment in the South is the 
ruinous tendency to divide our forces. Some 
excellent leaders of the ‘“‘better farming’? move- 
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ment pooh-pooh the Farmers’ Union and the ef- 
forts for business co-operation, saying, “That is 
impracticable; it won’t work,”’ or else, “They will 
fall into the hands of the politicians.” Again 
some excellent men in the co-operation movement 
have become so absorbed in their problems that 
they cannot realize that even tho we have co-oper- 
ation, yet unless we farm scientifically and pro- 
duce economically, we shall nevertheless eke out 
a miserable existence as compared with farmers in 
other sections who both produce cheaply and mar- 
ket economically, and that no sort of co-operation 
will make a success of the one-third-bale-to-the- 
acre cotton farmer or the fifteen-bushel-per- 
acre corn farmer. Again, some excellent people 
interested in better schools and churches and so- 
cial centers and telephones and libraries, say 
‘What the farmer needs is not more money, but 
a richer life,’’ forgetting that greater profit is the 
necessary means to this end. 

These thoughts come to mind as the result of a 
notable editorial in the Irish Homestead, of Dub- 
lin, the organ of Sir Horace Plunkett’s great co- 
operation movement in Ireland. The editorial 
discusses the commission sent out by the Southern 
Commercial Congress to investigate rural co-oper- 
ation in Europe, and warns the commission first of 
all to avoid the one-idea people. The motto of Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s movement is ‘“‘Better Farming, 
Better Business, Better Living;’’—not one but all 
—and the Homestead points out that our South- 
ern Commercial Congress Commission ‘“‘if it is to 
do its work properly, must not allow itself to be 
obsessed by the ideas by any one group. It must 
co-ordinate and give all their proper place, or it 
will fail to bring back to America the wisdom it 
was sent to the old world to gain, a scheme for the 
building up of a rural civilization.”” Editor Rus- 
sell of the Homestead observes further: 





“There are all kinds of faddists, people, 
very clever people, too, obsessed by one idea. 
Something in their experience has made them 
see the advantage of this or that essential, 
and then they come to regard it as the only 
essential. One group regard peasant proprie- 
torship—land ownership—as the essential 
and ignore business organizations and social 
life. Another group concentrate on scientific 
farming, and are so impressed by the results 
of better farming that they think nothing of 
better business or better living. A third 
group believe in paternalism on the part of 
the State, and would have a department of 
agriculture attempt the impossible task of ar- 
ranging the whole economic basis of rural 
life. A fourth group will hear of nothing ex- 
cept the cheapening of credit for the farmer. 
Let the farmer, they say, have plenty of cheap 
credit and he will soon solve all his difficul- 
ties, and so on. 

“Now, it is obvious that not one of these 
schemes or agencies will do what is required. 
We have peasant proprietors who are poor, 
lacking business organizations to enable them 
to market their produce, or that knowledge 
of the science of farming which would enable 
them to produce cheaply and abundantly. We 
have the good farmers who are bad business 
men, and who have the rewards of their work 
stolen from them by the powerful and organ- 
ized middle interests. We have found that 
concentration on State aid has the tendency 
to destroy self-help, and the resources which 
any State or State department can command 
are not great enough to supply the place of the 
active initiative of the people, and the people 
who think that cheap credit for farmers is the 
only thing of importance, know very little 
about agriculture or its myriad activities, its 
need for science in the field, factory, or dairy, 
its centers for associated production, its mar- 
keting problems.” 





A Thought for the Week. 


ET a Worry Book. Put down in it to-day ev- 
G erything that worries you. Look at it a 
week from to-day. How many of the things 

you are worrying about will happen? The longer 
you keep a Worry Book the shorter will grow the 


entries. The worries of to-day are the jokes of 
tomorrow. Look over your past life. What are 
the incidents that you find funny now? Every one 


of them was a worry at the time it happened. You 
laugh as you look back at past worries. Well, why 
not laugh at the worries of to-day and tomorrow 
as well?—William Johnston in the American Mag- 
azine. 





WELL-KNCWN semi-weekly circulating in the 
South carries a Sunday-school lesson on one 
page and whiskey advertising on the next. Such 
papers are still acting on the theory that “any- 


thing goes with the farmers,” but they are likely | 


to find out their error sooner or later. 
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CREAM 
SEPARATOR 
Ever Built — 


NOR ARE THERE ANY PARTS 





DZ LAVAL 


wrench or screw driver. 
the use or the operation of a 


have. ailed free upon request if you 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





nny 
Simplest 


DE LAVAL 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS not only in thoroughness 
of separation, -sanitary cleanliness, ease of p ea 
running and durability, but as well in its great simplicity. 


THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE OPERATION, CLEANING, 
adjustment or repair of a modern De Laval Cream Separator 
which requires expert knowledge or special tools. 


adjustment in order to maintain good running or to conform to 
varying conditions in the every-day use of a cream separator. 







Combination Wrench, furnished with each De Laval machine, 
which is the only tool required in setting up, taking down or 
using the De/Laval, the simplest cream separator ever built. 


THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE MACHINE THAT CANNOT 
be taken apart, removed or replaced by any one who can use a 
In fact, the only tool which is needed in 


combination wrench and screw driver illustrated above, which is 

furnished free with every machine. ; 

agent and see for yourself its simplicity of construction. 

Th w 72- De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy questions 
are abt y “alt= by the best authorities, is a book tha’ 


catalog also mailed upon request. Write to nearest office. 


THE De Lava SEPARATOR Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHICH REQUIRE FREQUENT 


De Laval Cream Separator is the 


Visit. the local De Laval 


t every cow owner should 


mention this paper. New 1913 De Laval 
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OUR 
Farmers Work 
Engines 


For Heavy, Constant Duty 
Gasoline or Kerosene 





1% to 15 H. P. 


Highest Quality. Moderate Price. 
Orders Shipped the Day Received. 
Address, 


ALEXANDER & GARSED 


Charlotte, N. C. 

WE BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE, REPAIR, 
REBUILD, APPRAISE 
ENGINES, BOILERS, GASOLINE EN- 
GINES, CORN MILLS, FEED MILLS, 
FLOUR MILLS, SAW MILLS, SHINGLE 
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MILLS, LATH MILLS. e 








ECONOMY SILO 


Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pree 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling. 
uick, easy adjustment without 
ammer or wrench, Free access. 
Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder, 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users, 

ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 

Box 38m Frederick, Md. 
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Cash For Wool 


SPRAY WOOLEN MitlL, 
The Thread Mill Co., Props 
SPRAY, N. C. 

We will pay the highest 
market price in cash, or give 
you blankets in exchange; in 
either white, gray, tan or 
fancy plaids. Ship your 
wool, or if preferable, send 
good size sample, and we 
will tell you what your wool 
48 worth in cash or in exchange for b'ankets. Write for 
gree shipping tags. 


WANTED f.20s cocure information tor 


as, Work at home or travel. Experience not necessary, 
Nothing to sell. GOOD PAY. Send stamp for particulars. 
Address M. 8.1 A., 588 Bidg,, Indianapolis, Indiana, 











KRESO DIP N°t 


STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


.DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


| it has so many uses that it is 
a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF AN: MAL INOUSTRY 
DETROIT, ” - MICHIGAN 





































ATTENTION 


FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN 


The American Box Company, Lynch- 
burg, Va., manufactures simple and 








cheap, common sense silos. No compli- 
cated fixtures for erecting. Prices, etc., 
furnished on application. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








WHAT TO DO FOR COLIC. 


The Various Diseases Known by This 
Name Require Widely Varying 
Treatment. 


READER writes: ‘‘What is the 

quickest and best thing to do for 
colic? Oil works very slowly and so- 
called colie cures all contain an opi- 
ate, which, I think, is just the wrong 
thing at that time, altho sometimes 
they seem to work all right. What 
we want to know is, how to cause a 
passage from the bowels in the least 
possible time?” 

. This inquiry raises a very import- 
ant subject to horse owners in which 
are involved many questions most 
difficult to solve. 


First, we are asked the quickest 
and best remedy for colic. To the 
average person this seems like a sim- 
ple question, but if we realize that 
under the head of colic, as under- 
stood by the average horse owner, 
are included practically all the dis- 
eases of the digestive organs accom- 
panied by acute or severe pain—spas- 
modic or cramp colic; flatulent or 
“wind” colic; acute indigestion; in- 
flammation of the bowels; impaction 
and obstruction of the bowels; hair 
balls; volvulus, or “gut tie’; etc.,— 
some idea of the impossibility of an 
answer may be realized. These are 
quite different diseases and require 
quite different treatment, but since 
the farmer does not and in many 
cases cannot tell one from the other, 
it is impossible to tell him how to 
treat all these different diseases 
which he sees as one, because the 
most prominent symptom is the exhi- 
bition of severe pain. 

From the other statements made it 
is apparent that our inquirer thinks 
“colic”? should, in all cases, be treat- 
ed with a purgative, whereas this is 
not always desirable and in some 
cases results in positive injury and 
often hastens the death of the animal. 

An experience and observation of 
nearly 30 years convinces the writer 
that the indiscriminate use of purga- 
tives in all cases diagnosed as colic 
by farmers results in more harm than 
good. It is well to state, however, 
that many veterinarians would prob- 
ably not agree with this conclusion, 
and it must be admitted that in many 
cases purgatives are beneficial. If a 
purgative could be given that would 
evacuate the bowels in an hour or 
two it would be of great value in very 
many of these cases, but there is no 
safe purgative for the horse that is 
given by the mouth that will act 
quickly. Our inquirer says oil is slow. 
It is, and so are all other purgatives 
which it is at all safe to recommend 
to farmers. An intestinal tract of 
about 100 feet in length; the nature 
of his feed; his horizontal position, 
and his organization account for the 
slowness with which purgatives act 
in the horse. Moreover, the removal 
of the contents of the bowels will not 
effect relief in some of the cases 
which the farmer diagnoses as colic, 
and on the other hand, in most cases, 
recovery will take place without the 
evacuation of the bowels; while in a 
large majority of the cases the ani- 
mal will be dead or well on the road 
to recovery before any safe purga- 
tive given by the mouth has had time 
to aet. 

There are purgatives that will act 
more quickly than oil, but all things 
considered, it is doubtful if there is 
a better one for use by farmers in 
these cases. For an average horse 
an ounce of aloes and an ounce of 
Jamaica ginger in warm water may 
be used instead of oil. 

The second question raised by our 
reader is also of importance. He ob- 
jects to the so-called colic cures be- 
cause they contain ‘“‘an opiate.’’ They 
nearly all contain opium in some 
form, usually the tincture or lauda- 
num. There is no question but 
opium is our. best remedy for the re- 
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lief of pain and that is why it-is so 
generally used, but, as our inquirer 
states, there are objections to its use 
in many cases. If a purgative is re- 
quired, then certainly opium is an- 
tagonistic to the end sought through 
the use of a purgative. Here again, 
the writer does not believe that 
opium, generally used in these cases, 
does much more good than harm. 
In all cases of spasmodic or cramp 
colic, it is the ideal remedy, but in 
cases of impaction and in flatulent 
or ‘‘wind’’ colic it is probably not 
beneficial and if used too freely may 
do much harm. This is why our 
Treader says, ‘‘SSometimes they seem 
to work all right.’’ 

If the horse owner is able to tell 
cramp colic from the early stages of 
the other diseases, then opium will 
‘work all right’ in these cases of 
cramp colic. There are medicines 
used hypodermically, or under the 
skin, and in other ways, that empty 
the bowels rather promptly if used 
in the right kind of cases, but they 
are not usually obtainable by the 
farmer and he has neither the instru- 
ments nor the knowledge necessary 
to their safe and proper use. 

In the treatment of these cases the 
farmer will fail less frequently if his 
treatment be aimed at (1) relieving 
the pain without stopping activity in 
the movement of the bowels; (2) 
stopping as promptly as possible un- 
due fermentation and formation of 
gas, and (3) removal of the gas when 
it accumulates in sufficient quantity 
seriously to interfere with the 
breathing of the animal. A large ac- 
cumulation of gas may also cause 
such severe pain that danger of rup- 
turing or bursting the stomach or in- 
testine is great if the animal throws 
himself about violently. 

In the experience of the writer, if 
opium or laudanum be not used be- 
cause of the objections already noted, 
the best remedy for the relief of the 
pain in these cases is chloral hydrate. 
The dose is from six (6) to eight (8) 
drams in a pint of water. To this 
may be added from one-half (%) to 
one (1) dram of fluid extract of bel- 
ladonna. It is granted that chloral 
hydrate is not as good a pain reliever 
as opium, but it is less objectionable 
in the cases of impaction and ‘“‘wind”’ 
colic, because it does not check the 
movement of the bowels. 

To prevent fermentation or the 
formation of gas, one (1) ounce of 
hyposulfite of soda is probably as 
good as anything the farmer may use. 
These may all be put in one dose, or 
drench with a pint of warm water 
and repeat in an hour if relief has 
not been obtained. In some cases 
these remedies will not act quickly 
enough and then hypodermic (under 
the skin) injections of quick-acting, 
but more or less dangerous drugs 
must and are used by the veterina- 
Tian; or “‘tapping”’ is resorted to with 
a trocar to remove the accumulation 
of gas. This means of removing the 
accumulations of gas, however, are 
not usually available to the farmer, 
but something can be done in many 
cases with injections of water into 
the rectum. When these remedies 
are not obtainable then we must do 
the best we can and in such cases a 
pint of raw linseed oil, one (1) ounce 
of laudanum, and two (2) ounces of 
turpentine is fairly serviceable treat- 
ment. When given with oil, the con- 
stipating effects of the laudanum are 
partially overcome, but care must be 
taken when giving a horse oil not to 
strangle him and cause the medicine 
to run down the windpipe. To avoid 
this, it must be given slowly and the 
horses head should not be raised too 
high. 

If an ounce measure is not at hand 
a tablespoon tholds about one-half 
(%) a liquid ounce. 





A good breed of hogs, a good alfalfa pas- 
ture, plenty of shade and water will guar- 
antee good profits this fall.—lIllinois Farm- 
ers’ 


Institute Bulletin. 
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Saturday, May 24, 1913.] 


A SOUTH CAROLINA BUTTER 
CONTEST. 


(13) 643 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








Just Such a Contest as Every County 
Should Have. 


R. C. B. Haddon, Demonstration 
Agent, Greenville, S. C., writes 
us of a butter contest held in con- 
nection with the Greenville County 
Truckers Association recently. Twen- 
ty-two samples were shown and the 
prize winner was W. H. Moore, Simp- 
sonville, the prize being a years’ sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer. 
Mr. Haddon adds: ° 

In the Butter Contest there were 
entered 22 samples of butter and of 
this number nine scored above nine- 
ty. The judging was done by Mr. R. 
H. Mason of the Dairy Division, Uni- 
ted States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Professor J. M. Burgess of 
the Dairy Division of Clemson Agri- 
cultural College. Both of these gen- 
tlemen were extremely well pleased 
with the interest shown in the con- 
test and at the quality of the butter 
exhibited. 

“TI believe the people of Greenville 
County are beginning to see the op- 
portunities in this line of work. An- 
other illustration of this is that only 
yesterday I visited a farm about six 
miles from the city of Greenville on 
which a farmer was cutting clover, 
vetch and rye hay and was obtaining 
a yield of from one to 1% tons per 
acre. This land will be planted to 
corn after the hay is taken off and 
the only fertilizer used will be 200 
pounds of acid phosphate. I hope to 
see this land produce 50 bushels of 
corn per acre. It will be sown back 
to hay next winter.’’ 





The Cause of Coughs in Horses. 


NORTH Carolina reader writes: 

4 “T have a horse that has had a 
cough for a year or more. It is 
worse at times than others, especi- 
ally when she is eating. I feed on 
corn, oats, hay and fodder (corn). I 
do not think it is a ‘bellows cough.’ ” 
A cough may be a symptom or a 
result of several different diseases 
or conditions and it is therefore, a 
very unsatisfactory undertaking to 
treat a cough unless the cause and 
location of the trouble is known. If 
the cough is the result of a develop- 
ing case of heaves (bellows), care 
in feeding will. probably accomplish 
more permanent good than medi- 
cines. On the other hand if the 
cough is due to some slight irrita- 
tion in the throat, treatment might 
be of considerable benefit. 
A horse that suffers from a cough 
when eating should always receive 
feed. free from dust, and to reduce 
the irritation from any dust that may 
be in the feed it is usually advisable 
to moisten the feed slightly. 
The following cough powder is 
suggested: 
Pulverized belladonna leaves 2 oz. 
Pulverized digitalis leaves..2 oz. 
Pulverized chlorate of po- 


FOSS F ores 35s Peer 8 oz. 
Pulverized charcoal ....... 8 oz. 
EANS0CG HEA! *...c. 666 p sc 8 oz. 


Dose: one tablespoonful twice a 
day in some ground feed. 





Anti-Cholera Serum Tests in Georgia 


R. W. M. Burson, of the Georgia 
College of Agriculture, Athens, 
Ga., reports the following results 
from the use of anti-cholera serum 
sent out by that institution: 
Of a total number of 1,340 hogs in 
herds treated, 478 died before treat- 
ment of these herds; 862 head were 
treated, and of these 85 were sick 
when treated. The loss after treat- 
ment was 76 head, or 8.8 per cent. 
In other words, of the 862 treated, 
including 85 sick hogs, 91.2 per cent 
or 786 were saved. 
The average cost of treatment (for 
serum) was 60 cents per head. 








Salt, wood ashes and charcoal are good 
things to keep in the hog pastures, and a 
Supply of pure water is very necessary.—Il- 
linois Farmers’ Institute Bulletin. 


SIRE: 
Climax Lee 2nd, 122,873; (Bred 
by A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Il.) 


DAM: 


Duke's Belle 1ith, 168204; (Bred 
by E. J. Barker, Thornton, Ind. 


FELIX 





GOLDWORTH FARM, “Gira” 


ies Climax, 100001-_- 


Csisdseiait Lady, 93297...... 


Stars Belle 13th, 152959_______- 


Three boar pigs of the above breeding, born March Ist, 1913. It is not 
necessary to comment on the pedigree of these pigs. If you don’t already 
know, look up the breeding of the Berkshires of national reputation and 
you will find these pigs are closely related to them. 

Our Price on these pigs is $35 each, and we guarantee perfect satis- 
faction both as to the individual and his soundness as a breeder. If you 
don’t mean business, don’t write. The price quoted is rock-bottom. 


WILLIAMS, 


J Masterpiece, 77,000 

\ Luster’s Lady 2nd, 66416 
Masterpiece, 77000 

recess Belle, 89016 

Baron Premier 50th, 11400 

Duchess 348th, 102,448 

y Star Value, 117336 

‘alia Belle 15th. 192326 


Manager. 














“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





STALLIONS 


est freight. 





Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase- 
Lowest prices and liberalterms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“a GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 


MARES GELDINGS 


All Ages 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


PARADA LLL 


BARGAINS IN BUROC-JERSEYS 


75 PIGS JUST WEANED 


Good Breeding, Good Individuals, Eligible to 
Registration. Come Early and Get the Pick. 


BRED GILTS AND SOWS 


Will Farrow in August. Just Right for the 
New Breeder. 


SERVICE BOARS 
At Farmers’ Prices if Taken Now. 
COL. J. L. TAYLOR, Olean, Mo. 




















Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 











Duroc-Jerseys 


A choice lot of registered pigs, 10 to 
12 weeks old, from mature sows. 


Write us before buying your pure-bred pigs. 
Valley View Stock Farm, 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prop. CANA, N. C. 














Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


Red Colonel 25279 
A 1000 POUND PRIZE. WINNER 
Pigs for sale from an own daughter. 


W. W. SHAY, Swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. C. 


HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 








SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSBIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstetn Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 











Rivals Masterpiece No. 136963. 
KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES 
are almost entirely of the great Masterpiece, 
Premier-Longfellow and Baron Duke blood, an 
for size and fancy points, there is no better in 
the South. Service Boars, Gilts, Sows and pigs for 

sale at all times. 

Sitting eggs from Crewe White Leghorns, 
White andottes, White Rocks at $1.50 per sitting 
delivered. Stock for sale at all times. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 





Duroc- 
Montrose Farm 5U72<ys 
Home of Gold Bond Again and others of his 
class. Bred sows and gilts. Spring pigs. High 
quality. Low prices. 
JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


ww 
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POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific’ sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
BERKSHIRES. 


APADADA 








MONTROSE BERKSHIRES —— 
; CHOLERA PROOF 


Everything-in herd inoculated against cholera 
for life, by the Simultaneous method. Spring 
pigs $10 each. 

Registered Clydesdales—an International Win- 
ner at head of stud. 


E. M. TIMBERLAKE, Orange, Va. 














OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Berkshires of the 
LORD PREMIER STRAINS. 


Our pigs are inoculated with Anti Cholera Serum 
before shipment. 


Shropshire Bucks from imported Bucks. 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, of the best strains. 
All breeds of poultry. Write for what you want. 


Everything sold under the Occoneechee Brand is 
guaranteed satisfactory or its price is returned 
to the purchaser. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Hillsboro, N. C. 





TAMWORTHS. 


DADs 


Allages. English, Cana- 

TAMWORTH dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 

by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 


Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South, Won 196 premi and 17 ch ionships at 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 























‘Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 65 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


oO. I. C., “The King of American Swine,.”— 


We have a very fine lot of pigs for sale, of 
the richest breeding. Pairs and trios, no 
kin. Pedigrees furnished. Prices: reasonable. 


OWEN BROTHERS, Bedford City, Va. 
JERSEYS. 


The South Looks Good 
to us, and recent sales tell 
us that Meridale Jerseys 
look good to Southern 
breeders. _ ‘ 
The breeding-on quality 
of Meridale Jerseys makes 
a strong appeal to dairy- 
men who are working for practical herd 
improvement. 

152 cows with A. J.C. C. authenticated yearly 
recerds evidence thethigh standard maintained 
at Meridale Farms 

“The 1913 edition of ‘‘Meridale Jerseys” tells 
more about them and the conditions under which 
they have been developed at Meridale Farms. 
Copy mailed on request Address 


AYER & McKINNEY 
3rd and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


Here is a chance to buy a high-class 
bull at a low figure. I bought him at 
T. S. Cooper & Sons’ sale for use in my 
own herd, but afterwards bought Emi- 
nent’s Flying Fox. 

His sire sold at auction for $11,100. 
His dam is a daughter of the great 


Flying Fox. 
PRICE $250 


Dropped April 18, 1910. Write for pedi- 
gree and further particulars. 
































Butter Profits 


You ought to get more butter 
profits. Jersey Cattle mean 
more butter profits, because 
they yield more butter fat at 
less net cost of keep 

other breed. 


THE JERSEY 


excels in beauty of dairy type. She isa 
persistent milker. Jerseys are easily accli- 
mated. They live long and keep healthy. 
They mean steady butter profits. Write 
now for Jersey facts. Free for the asking. 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York 














HEREFORDS. 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


BULLS IN SER 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
HOLSTEINS. 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Sen@ 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN: ASSOCIATION, 
Box 166 - e218. ee Brattleboro, Vt. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


e Cattle—A few ¢holce young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, shert- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Cajl or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


PERCHERONS. 
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PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 


We have as fine lot to select from as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firm. We pay freight on all stallions 


and jacks we sell. 
BAUBARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind. 


Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 




















JACKS. 














- HEREFORDS. ni 

y ofawdla . Best herd in the South. 
Herefor ds Deoking onhans now. 
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‘JACKS and PERCHERONS 


45 of the best and btggest bone Mammoth jacks in Ken- 
tuckv Registered Percheron stallions and mares, 
Breeders of Hampshire swine and Big Black Pigs. 

Write for catalog and visit our farm. 


H. T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 














GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 
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», ProfitableSide Dressing 


The use of side dressing is increasing 
on COTTON and CORN. 
to do it, if one uses the right goods. 
Two applications of 200 Ibs. each per 
acre are recommended by a well-known 
Southern investigator and experimenter. He suggests 
a 5-5-5 formula, or a mixture of equal parts of Acid 
Phosphate, Kaimit and Nitrate of Soda. 

Side dress cotton when the plants are 10 inches high 
and again when the bloom begins to open. 
cotton is inclined to rust, use 


KAINIT 


( making two applications of 200 pounds each per acre. 
This is also effective against root lice and cut worms on corn, if 
applied early enough. It will pay you to try it, for Potash Pays. _ 
Order Kainit now before the supply is exhausted. We sell, 
Kainit and Potash Salts, any quantity from one 200-lb. bag up./ 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


—_ 


It pays 


Where 





annah Bank & Trust Building 
SAVANNAH, GA. 














Grind faster and better. Simple—inex- 
pensive—reliable. Twelve months 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We buy, sell, exchange, repair, rebuild, 
appraise Corn Mill, Flour Mill, Saw Mill, 
Woodworking, Ironworking, Special Ma- 
chinery. 


Engines—Boilers—Gasoline Engines. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED 
Charlotte, 











Get in Quick! Mos mar! 
offering ever made! Be our sales- 
our 


—ALL FREE. Make $60to$75a 
week selling our nifty suits. K’s Y 
easy! Orders turned over to you. No 
experience, no money necessary. 
We Pay Express 
on Everything 
You pay nothing—absolutely nothing. 
EVERYTHING guaranteed too. 
Wreite—Hurry f sendapostal 
card right 
Never any- 





away for this great free offer. 


ifis Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











COW PEAS 
Time is Here to Plant 


For several years peas have brought 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per bushel. The poor- 
est'land you have will raise good peas 
and you should plant peas on this land 
instead of some other crop which will 
make your ground poorer and probably 
net make you as much money as you 
could make by planting peas. 


WE HAVE THE RIGHT QUALITY 
AND THE RIGHT PRICES. WE MADE 
A GOOD CROP THIS YEAR IN THIS 
SECTION. Write for samples and prices. 



















C. H. RONEY & COMPANY, Memphis, Tenn. | 








Like hungry wolves 

Fish Bite any time of the year 

if you use Magic-Fish-Lure. est 
fish bait ever diseovered. Keeps you busy 
lling them out Write to-day and geta 

x to help introduce it. Agents wan le 
Jd. EB. Gregory, Dept.72, St.Louis, Mo 

















2 5,COO,OOO (Geauine) 
NANOCDW HADI 
POTATO PLANTS 


Also millions of 
\other varieties 
such as Porto 
Rico, Red and 
White Provi- 
dence, Triumph 
Golden Beauty 

and Vineless. 
Price 500 for $1( the smallest or- 
der shipped), ‘$1.75 per 1000; 5000 
to 10000 at $1.60 per 1000; 15000 to 
20000 at $1.50 per 1000. Prompt 
delivery full count and safe ar- 

rival guaranteed. 

3 £ 
By ry cn gre 
ers’ Favorite. Egg Plants; Pepper and 
Cauliflower plants at 40c per 100; $3.00 per 
1000. In ordering plants by parcel post, 

send 10c extra for postage on 100 plants. 


Piedmont Plant Company, 
ORLANDO, FLA. 






























Sweet Potato Plants 


Eastern Yam $1.50 ~ 
Per 1,000. 
John A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Wenow makea full line of both Steel- Wheel } 
Weod-Wheel Farm Tra: 


and 

pleased tofurnish you , 
On aceount of the ease with which work can 

be done with these trucks, they are fast com- 

t d ral use. Let us have your in- 

qu 


es. 
‘AL WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, ILL. 








-BAVana 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 
responsibility. 

















Georgia Farm Lands 


In no portion of America will you find opportuni- 
ty thrusting itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 

Write today for our Guide Book, “‘Georgia’’ and 
our list of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains 
advertised. 


EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
204 Realty Trust Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 











OurCatalogue No. 36 describes more than 


300 Farms 


Get your free copy of this Big Farm Catalogue 
now and easily find the farm you want Write 
to-day. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 
1958 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 












We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems direct by mail. Write us, and we'll do 
our best to help you. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Our Farmers Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Contributing Editors: 





J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 





( c. ©. WRIGHT, Executi N 





i Farmers’ Union. 





ORGANIZATION, EDUCATION, 
CO-OPERATION. 


A Foreword From Mr. Green. 


N BEGINNING this new depart- 

ment in The Progressive Farmer, 
which is to be substituted for The 
Carolina Union Farmer, no explana- 
tion as to policy or purpose is needed 
for those who have been readers of 
the latter publication. To the other 
farmer readers of this paper, I have 
no extended announcements or prom- 
ises to make. The time has passed 
for long sermons on the necessity of 
organization, for the world today 
looks upon the unorganized farmer 
as a great big joke. We have plant- 
ed the Farmers’ Union in nearly all 
the counties of North Carolina, and 
it is now the school in which the les- 
sons of co-operation are being ,stud- 
ied, afid in some localities faithful ef- 
forts are being made to combine the 
practice of co-operation with the 
science of co-operation. The princi- 
pal theme discussed in these columns 
will be definite, concrete, tangible co- 
operation—the kind that begins with 
small groups of men who are willing 
to start at the bottom of the struc- 
ture to build. J. Z. G. 


NEW DEMANDS AS TO COTTON 
BALING. 


Did You Know About These Rules 
Mr. Farmer, and What are You 
~ Going to Do About Them? 


AM neither a prophet nor a son of 

a prophet, yet in more than a hun- 
dred letters in the last few months I 
predicted, and in a speech at Raleigh, 
N. C., on November last I stressed 
the point, that if we did not demand 
justice as regards the ‘‘cotton tare’ 
and assert our rights, that other bur- 
dens would be imposed, and other ex- 
pense charges against the Ameri- 
can cotton bale. I was convinced of 
this by the determined efforts of cot- 
ton men in conventions held in April, 
May and July, 1912. Not a cotton 
producer was invited. 

Some of these rules will result in 
the improved conditions of the Amer- 
ican bale, which is much needed, but 
it does seem, that the producer who 
works 13 months to produce a cotton 
crop should occasionally be repre- 
sented in somre of the conventions. 
Also there are numerous and heavy 
charges, and on the increase, aggre- 
gating about $15 per bale, between 
the cotton farm and foreign factory, 
there should be a limit somewhere. 
The producer should know somewhat 
of the situation, and what is expected 
of him in the recently adopted rules. 
If they are not satisfactory, remem- 
ber he has the right if not the man- 
hood to say so, for there is but a 
very short time in which to prepare 
that he may comply, or enter his pro- 
test. 

Under a new rule adopted by cot- 
ton men in March, a demand for 2 
new standard press box 24x54, will 
necessitate a change in thousands of 
presses now in use, and models of 
press manufacturers. After compres- 
sion must show a density of 22% 
pounds per cubic foot, or a penalty of 
$1 per bale is to be paid. 

Five hundred pounds gross is to 
be a standard bale, and the inference 
is if it weighs very much more or 
less, another penalty may be added. 
Every bale is to be wholly covered 
and the covering well secured at the 
ends. This has been the law all the 
while, yet the exporter objected and 
levied a penalty if thoroughly cov- 
ered.» Every bale must be legibly 
marked, so as to insure identifica- 
tion at destination. If a bale does not 
show a density of 22% pounds per 
cubic foot, it must: :pay:.an extra 








sonable demands, 


freight of 50 cents, and if bales are of 
a larger measurement (24x54) that 
cannot be brought to this standard 
density, it shall pay an extra freight 
of $1, and on this bale the penalty to 
be assessed as soon as is possible af- 
ter leaving the gin. Insufficient and 
unsuitable covering is denounced in 
strong terms, claiming a loss in this 
of $50,000 000 per annum. No bill of 
lading will be issued after July 1913, 
without fully describing the actual 
condition of the bale, as received 
by ocean carrier, as follows: 

1. Thoroughly covered or not? 2. 
Covering insufficient to retain marks. 
3. More or less wet. 4. More or less 
stained. 5. More or less soiled. 

A clean bill of lading will be hard 
to get. Bale must-be well marked 
with good ink that will not fade or 
wash away, but can be read without 
a doubt, marks to be put between 
bands, so that no part will be cov- 
ered. : 

These are a few of the rules adop- 
ted by a convention of exchanges, 
cotton merchants, compress associa- 


tions, exporters, gin men, railroad 
lines and ocean carriers. The pro- 
ducing interest was not conferred 
with. 


We want to know how a bale ‘of 
cotton is to be thoroughly covered 
with a 42 or 44-inch bagging, while 
the exporter forbids use of more than 
six yards. One rule compels the pro- 
ducer to put on enough bagging, 
when compressed, to thoroughly cov- 
er the cotton. Marine laws of the 
United States require the same and 
another big fellow, standing over you 
with a stick, won’t allow you to do it, 
actually charging against your cotton 
six per cent 30 pounds tare, and per- 
mitting you to put on only four per 
cent 20 pounds. 

How can the requirements as to 
marking be complied with, on the or- 
dinary jute bagging—fish-net variety 
—in many instances—cut to pieces 
with sample holes, and some of it so 
ragged and rotten, a 200 pound boy 
can jump through and not touch it? 
Is it right for the producer to pay a 
penalty of $1 per bale because of 
careless or rough handling or ex- 
posure after leaving his hands? 

Some of these rules are necessary, 
others unjust, conflicting and arbi- 
trary. There should be reforms in 
preparing this precious product, it 
should be put up in good shape, mtich 
of it is a disgrace. A wider and bet- 
ter covering should be used, ends 
well seeured with good twine, and 
cotton better*protected. This cover- 
ing should be smooth, closely woven 


and strong, that a few stitches would .” 


close sample holes, and be well 
marked. It should be of sufficient 
weight and width, sufficient in quan- 
tity to thoroughly cover the cotton, 
and with the ties to approximate the 
allowance for tare, whether it be 6 
per cent or 4 per cent. If the arbi- 
trary allowance for tare is adjusted, 
a closely woven covering 52 inches 
wide, weighing 1% to 1% pounds 
per yard will furnish protection, ob- 
viate the necessity of heavy patching, 
meet the demands of trade, if reason- 
able, and will not be expensive if the 
tariff duty is removed or even re- 
duced. 


If to our interest to change size of 
press box, tho expensive, and have 
the bales as near as possible to ap- 
proximate 500 pounds, discarding 
when practicable the heavier ones, 
using a covering that can be legibly 
marked, reduce insurance and 
freight, better protect our cotton in 
transit, remove prejudice against the 
Ameriean bale, and satisfy the trade, 
we ought cheerfully to make ready to 
comply. At same time fight all ine- 
qualities, whether they be unjust pen- 
alties, arbitrary tare or other unrea- 
calculated to ab- 
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sorb profits, create loss or cause a de- 
ficit. 'To produce enough cotton to 
clothe the millions of people is no 
childs’ play, but requires hard labor 
and constant toil, and he who pro- 
duces is entitled to some considera- 
tion and semblance of fairness. 

The conventions adopting these 
rules and making these demands, 
have provided a strong delegation, 
authorized to demand National leg- 
jslation that will standardize and re- 
form your bale of cotton and satisfy 
their respective associations, whether 
it suits you or not. Now what will 
the producer do? Has he any rights 
or the nerve to assert them? Will he 
allow others to represent his inter- 
ests or will he claim the privilege 
and act through his own representa- 
tives? 

Millions are involved in the ques- 
tion, will not the Governors and 
Commissioners of Agriculture of cot- 
ton States and other friends help us? 

We must decide and act, or re- 
spectfully accept consequences. 

T. H. KIMBROUGH. 





Cotton Tare and the Arbitrary Rules 
of the Trade. 


HE letter above from T. H. Kim- 

brough, of Georgia, should be 
read by every cotton farmer in the 
South, and when read, he should 
forthwith join his local Farmers’ 
Union, or organize one, send dele- 
gates to his county Union, from the 
county Union to the State Union, and 
from the State Unions to the called 
meeting of the National Union, and 
there let us adopt a conservative 
course of action that will commend 
itself to the growers of cotton and 
the business world generally. 

Will we do it? Or will we take it 
out in hot-air conventions and blus- 
tering resolutions? The South Caro- 
lina State Union tried to secure in 


_ the State warehouse bill all the re- 
' forms the cotton trade needs,.and in 


the interest of the producers, but 
because the farmers thought they 
would be taxed 25 cents per bale to 
furnish a lot of ‘‘jobs’’, the Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in South Car- 
olina would none of it. 

Mr. Clarence Ousley, of Texas, 
made a splendid argument before the 
committees of the Legislature of that 
State for a State system of ware- 
houses, and reforms in the baling and 
handling of cotton, that would make 
for economy. But his State has tak- 
en no action—probably because the 
farmers could not see the good to be 
accomplished, but could see the ex- 
pense and the ‘‘johs” that would be 
created. 

Both in Texas and in South Caro- 
lina those of us who were working 
for the reforms we all know should 
be brought about in the handling of 
our great crop, cotton, did not pro- 
pose to do it with any shock to the 
business or undue hardship to any 
ginner, but our people are so suspi- 
cious of the motives of anyone who 
would help them, and so jealous of 
their rights, that nothing is done. 
while the cotton trade would arbi- 
trarily levy more tribute on us. 

Brother Kimbrough asks: ‘Will 
not the Governors and Commission- 
ers of Agriculture of cotton States 
and other friends help us?” How 
can they when the people do not 
want any help? And when the peo- 
ple have let their organization, the 
Farmers’ Union become so weak in 
many places that legislators say: 
“Only Mr. Dabbs and a few men met 
and asked for this bill; the people do 
not want it.” Or, “Only Mr. Kim- 
brough and his committee want 
anything done, and we do not know 
if what they want is what the farm- 
ers want.” 

As I have said time and time 
again, it seems like only ‘‘dire neces- 
sity,’ will make the farmers organ- 
ize, and it will take all of the $15 
per bale penalties Brother Kim- 
brough has figured out, to make 
them take practical notice of the 
highway robbery to which they are 
submitting, E. W. D. 


USE THE PARCEL POST. 


———4 


Many Opportunities for the Farmer 
to Make It of Service to Him. 


OR a quarter of a century local 

merchants made vigorous protest 
against the parcel post. Of course, 
the merchant thus placed himself in 
the attitude of acknowledging that 
he did not have the business capacity 
to compete with other folks, and he 
wanted the Government to protect 
him by withholding an economic con- 
venience from the pubilc. Under the 
delusion that he would be put out of 
business by mail-order houses, he 
was willing to see a gigantic express 
monopoly built up that stands at the 
head of the list in its privilege to 
tax consumers most with the least 
investment of capital—a striking ex- 
ample of 
nothing.”’ 

Four months trial of parcel post 
has not as yet brought the dire ca- 
lamity to local merchants that had 
been predicted. On the other hand, 
many wide-awake merchants are 
learning to use this modern conven- 
ience both for their own benefit and 
for the benefit of their patrons, and 
farmers are also realizing its value. 
The editor of a California weekly pa- 
per converted his readers to parcel 
post possibilities by offering adver- 
tising space at a very low rate for 
30 days. Merchants tried out parcel 
post ideas and farmers advertised 
chickens, eggs, butter, apples, coun- 
try sausage and other farm produce 
to the people of the town. That spe- 
cial column in-the weekly column 
now serves as the public market of 
the locality. 

This “community interest” idea 
was also adopted by a group of Iowa 
merchants who co-operated in get- 
ting up a town parcel post catalog, 
itemizing and pricing such things as 
could be sent economically by parcel 
post. 

In December, before parcel post 
rates became effective, an Ohio laun- 
dryman began to point out the dis- 
advantages of home washing in win- 
ter and to exploit the prompt service 
and low prices he could offer on 
family work immediately after Jan- 
uary first. “Don’t let your wife wash 
in winter,”’ he urged in his newspaper 
advertisements and circular letters. 
“It’s hard on her, hard on the 
clothes, and wash-day dinners are 
hard on you. On sheets, pillow 
cases, table linen and towels, my 
prices are lower than the cost of 
soap and coal, to say nothing of a 
probable doctor’s bill. Bring in your 
laundry and f’ll return it by parcel 
post the third day.”’ Asa result, this 
laundryman’s receipts were increas- 
ed 25 per cent the first month. Of 
course, the postage paid cut the profit 
on the new work materially, but af- 
ter pro-rating his wagon cost for 
deliveries in town he discovered that 
his rural delivery cost him little more 
than those he made in town. 

These instances are mentioned to 
show how active and wide-awake 
business men may turn to advantage 
the very thing which nervous and 
timid people predicted would bring 
disaster and ruin to legitimate busi- 
mess interests. 

Farmers are already learning how 
parcel post may be turned to ad- 
vantage and save many trips to town 
during busy seasons by using the 
telephone to order a bolt, repair 
links, a back-band, or other light re- 
pairs needed in emergencies, medi- 
cine from the druggist, ete., and the 
rural carrier brings them along the 
next morning. 
in valuable time to the farmer will 
amount to no small item. 

Of course there are many obstacles 
in the way which cannot be removed 
until some of the weak places in the 
present experimental parcel post law 
are strengthened up by amendments, 
and the rates are too high, but it is 
the entering wedge, and it is only a 
question of time before we will have 
an effective parcel post system in op- 
eration in this country, J. Z. G. 
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been installed with 


milking cannot do. 


Practically eve dairyman can 


now current. Fereuaed acu 
The Sharples 


Separator Company 
West Chester, Pa. 


Bronuch Offices: 
Chicago Ii. San Francisco, Cat. 
Portland Ore. Dallas, Tex. 


Maaufacturers of SHARPLES 
TUBULAR CREAM SEPARA- 
TORS—the 100% efficient Separa- 
tor with the 3-part easily washed 
bowl. Write for the S. Sep- 
aerator Catalogue. 


Agencies Everywhere 


eeesve PequamEgmE rss SS enaTe 


The cows are more contented. The teats 
and udder become far better conditioned. The 
milk product is absolutely uncontaminated— 
pure and more valuable. Laborcutto one third. 


Sharples Mechanical Milking means 
the end of all drudgery of milking. 


SHARPLES MILKERS within easy distance, where the 
actual operation of this equipment ean be observed under 
conditions approximating his own. We shall be pleased to hear 
from dairymen with a view to their making such inspections, 
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SHARPLES... 


MECHANICAL 
MILK ER 


equipment is revolutionizing modern dairy opera- 

During the four years since its perfection it has 
unqualified success in hundreds of 
the leading dairies throughout America and abroad. 


The distinctive features of the SHARPLES MILKER, to 
which its complete success is due, are the Teat Cups with 
the Upward Squeeze and the Patent Pulsator operating them. 
This device reproduces nature’s own method of milk ex- 
traction, which the most skillful hand- 
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EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black uneven, Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. La ie Pexin 
b pe ings Bes Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for1i. Send for fol- 

er ’s free. 


Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 


won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Preps., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 


BABY CHICKS Hatching Eggs, 


Baby Chicks, $2. for 10, $17.50 per 100 
Day Old Ducklings $2.50 for 10, 
$22.50 per 100. You can buy Bab 
Chicks cheaper than you can hate 
them. Order today, 

Hillsboro, N. C. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
EGGS, by parcel post. DAY-OLD CHICKS, 
by express. All Wool, at half-cotton prices. 
Buff Leghorns and White Rocks. 
WOOLLEY P. FARM 
Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 


& € RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White Wyandottes, 
White Leghorns, White Rocks. Recent winnings 
aot the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Silver 
Gups, 72 Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes, 
Bids $1, $5. Eggs $1, $3. 1913 mating list free. 


“‘RIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Honry, N.C. 


EGGS, $1.50 for 15 $,°,B- Leghorns, 
Light Brahmas 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. Winston 
4 Blues, 2 Reds, 2 Specials. 
BLUE RIBBON POULTRY FARM 


Liberty, N. C. 


State Normal College Farm Purebred 
White Leg- 
$1.50 per sitting of 15, from the best 






































horn Eggs. 
of stock. 


VERD PETERSON, Agr. Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Ss. C. w. Leghorns 


Eggs for sale—$1.50 and $2 per sitting of 15. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


NEUMA VARNER, 





Box 182, Hilisbore, N.C. 
RHODE ISLA."D REDS—Both Combs 


Breeders half their Spring value June 1—$1.00, $1. 
$2.00. BOOK NOW. Best egys $1.50; utility $1.00, NOW: 
Won 14 firsts; State Club Cup this season. Catalogue. 


Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 








SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from —— Champions now reduced to 


50 per sitting. 
Martin F. Schultes, Box 431, Bartlett, Tean 


Confederate Veterans 


Reunion 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
May 27 to 29, 1913 


LOW ROUND TRIP FARES 


Southern Railway 


Tickets on sale May 24-25-26-27-28, 1913. Final 
return limit June 56th, 1913, or if you prefer to 
stay longer, by depositing your ticket with spe- 
cial agent at Chattanooga and paying a fee of 
fifty cents, you can have final limit extended un- 
til June 25, 1913. 

Round trip fares from principal points as fol- 





lows: 
Goldsboro $11.45 
Selma 11.06 
Raleigh 10.50 
Durham 9.95 
Oxford 10.60 
Henderson 10.75 
Chapel Hill 9.95 
Burlington 9.30 


Rates in same proportion from all other points. 
Tickets will apply either via Atlanta or Asehville. 
Excellent train service via either route. 

Special Pullman sleeping cars from Raleigh 
and Durham, leaving these points on Sunday, 
May 25th. 

For reservation, detailed information, etc 
ask your agent or communicate with 

J, O. JONES, * 
Traveling Passenger Agent. 


en Hosiery 


® Any man or woman should make 
$24 a week for Z2hours work a day sell- 
ing guaranteed hosiery for men, woe 
men and children All styles, sizes, 
m& colors. Must wear 4 months or new 
hose free. Sell in every home. 

wa Steady income. Big profits Write 

for terms of free sample 

THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
3655 West St. Dayton, Otte 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
‘including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions 
known on application. 





made 











FARM MACHINERY. 


For Sale S Very Cheap—12 ELP. McVicker 
gasoline engine (portable), and 16-inch Foos 
mill (French burr) and outfit. All in good 
condition. W. T. Pratt, Port Royal, Va. 


FEATHER BEDS. 

Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
8. Cc. 








HELP WANTED. 
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Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 





wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 
Wanted—Reliable, healthy, white woman 


for general housework. Mrs. A. J. Mussell, 
Waynesville, N. C. 


Martin Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N. C., 
wants toppers and knitters, steady work 
and good wages. Skilied employes make 
from $1.50 to $2 per day. F 


Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 








underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Supt., 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Salesmen—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Com- 
pany, Box J-32, Danville, Va. 


Agents—$173 in two weeks, made by Mr. 
Williams, Illinois, selling the Automatic 
Jack, Combination 12 tools in one. , Used by 














auto owners, teamsters, liveries, factories, 
mills, miners, farmers, etc. Easy sale, big 
profit. Exclusive county rights if you write 
quick. Automatic Jack Company, Box O., 
Bloomfield, Indiana, 
LIVESTOCK. 
BERKSAIRES. 
Registered Berkshires. M. §. Shivers, 


Eatonton, Ga. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Ready to ship. 
From prize-winning stock. Big bone, short 
nose type. Write for prices. W. H. Hudson, 
Timmonsville, 8. 


Berkshire Pigs, teas Hicifers—winl sell 
or exchange for peas, soy beans or Bronze 
turkeys. Have one registered Jersey bull, 
will sell. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S. C. 











gotten”. This is very true. 


advertising bill amounted to $5. 


I was AWFUL sore. 


of ugly names. 


from me. 
name and address. 


orders for eggs. 


Get the idea?---J. A. Martin. 





BUILDING A BUSINESS. 





R. E. C. Sinmmons, maker of the famous “ 


that “The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is For- 


When I was a boy. | had some extra fine Pekin ducks. 
more eggs than we needed, somebody suggested that I advertise them. I placed 
a small advertisement ina certain paper and sold only one sitting at $1.50. My 


I was much discouraged, knew that advertising didn’t pay and, letting my 
temper run away with my judgment, | thought and called the paper all sorts 


But the good old lady to whom I sold that one sitting of eggs got a fine 
hatch. The little ducks grew rapidly and begun to attract attention in her yard. 
Folks would drop by and ask her where she got them and she would tell them 
Out would come a pencil and a note book and down would go my 


Six months after that enormous (?) advertising bill was paid--I was getting r 
I raised the price to $2 per sitting--but still they came. 

As | have grown older and made advertising my business in life, Mr. Sim- 
mons’ statement that “The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price 
is Forgotten” often reminds me of my own experience. 

No man can gauge the influence of advertising. It is cumulative--gathering 
force and bulk as it goes, just as a snow ball does down the side of a hill, 


Keen Kutter” tools has said 


Beginning to get 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS. ak 


~ Wanted—Ten to forty _ and shoats for 
feeding. Write price. P. H. Wofford, John- 
son City, Tenn. 

Four bred Jersey heifers, and five calves. 
Three fresh cows. Three litters Berkshire 
pigs. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 

For Sale—One grade Short Horn bull calf, 
$20; one two-year-old, registered Berkshire 
boar, $25. E. J. Troutman, Statesville, N. C., 
R. F. D. 3. , 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 
ORPINGTONS. 





























Buff Orpingtons—Won at Asheville, Ra- 
leigh, Columbia, Charlotte. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Write me, Bloom Kendall, Shelby, 
North Carolina, 

INDIAN GAMES. 
Cornish Indian Games — Eggs, chickens. 
rs. W. T. Barnes, Blackstone, Va. 
EGGS. 

White Guinea Eggs—ic each. Mrs. L. L. 
Johnson, Fletcher, N. C. . 

White Guinea Eggs—$1.50 per 15. Mrs. 


. B. Furse, Martin, S. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs—19 for $3. 
Mrs. Wm. A. Jones, Franklin, Va. 


Duck Eggs—Fine strain Indian Runners 
$1 dozen. Mrs. R. J. Lockhart, McColl, S. C. 


Brown Leghorns—Pure-bred, farm-raised. 
Stock and eggs for sale. Dover Mull, Henry, 
North Carolina. 


Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 


for sale. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 
North Carolina. 

















Choice Berkshire Pigs—Best breeding, en- 
titled to registration. Short-nose, long, and 
big-boned breed. Seven weeks old. Price, 
$7, or $6 each for two or more. W. H 
Crafton, Drakes Branch, Va. 





Registered Berkshires—We are offering a 
most excellent lot of pigs that are well 
grown and vigorous; fine individuals that 
will compare with the best. Windy Heights 
Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 


CHESTER :WHITES. 


QO. I. C. Pigs for Sale—Fancy breeding. 
CO A. Elliott, Charlotte, N. C. 











0. I. C. Pigs—From Silver's best register- 
ed stock. C. C. Ramsey & Bro., Crouse, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Pedigreed Durocs — Farrowed 
4th. $8 each, two for $15. 
liams, Chase City, Va. 


Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Ten weeks 
old. , Six dollars. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Riverside Stock Farm, 
Bracey, Va., S. A. L. Railway. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


Poland-China Hogs—M. of 
Monticello, Ga. 


Poland Chinas— Priced for quick sale. 
McMahan Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 


Nice Poland China Boar—Ready for ser- 
vice. Also pigs. G. Beavers, Apex, N. C. 


Full-blooded Poland China sow and five 
Pigs for sale. Pigs six weeks old. Price, 
$30. Clover Leaf Farm, Council, N. C. 


YORKSHIRES. 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires-- Short-nose type. 


Special sale, boar pigs. John G. Curtis, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





February 
Norman H. Wil- 











Registered 
Goolsby, 




















HOLSTEINS. 


Holstein _ Cow for Sale—Five 
years old. Heavy milker. Price, $100. T. 
G. Pool, Virgilina, Va. 


Holsteins—Pure-bred 
and bred; bull 
D. S. Jones, 
News, Va. 





One Nice 








cows; heifers, open 
and heifer calves for sale. 
Beacondale Farms, Newport 





JERSEYS. 


Registet red i Jerse y Heifer ‘r—13 months old, 
$65. Eminent’s blood. Little Rock Dairy 
Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C, 


For Sale Che ap—Number high- -grade ~ Jer- 





Sey cows. All fresh. Ages right. All test 
high. C. R. Shuford, Newton, N. C. 
DOGS. 


~ Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups. x. xX. 
a. 


Stroud, Herndon, 


Setter Pups—$5, $8 pa pair. Good stock. 
Crescent Hill Farm, Jackson Springs, N. C. 











Eggs—Buff Orpingtons, 
Campines, Runner ducks. 
A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 


Kellerstrass Crystal White Orpingtons— 
Eggs, $2 per 15, by parcel post, or express 
paid. L. G. Ferrell, Kinston, N. C. 


Light Fawn and White Indian Runner 
Ducks—15 eggs, $1; 30, $1.80; 45, or more, 
5c each. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. 


Set White Orpington Eggs from Edenwood 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C., if you want the best 
for laying. They are premium winners. 


Degraff strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, exclusively. $1.25 per sitting of fif- 
teen. D. J. Simmons, Timmonsville, S. C. 


Fawn and White Runner Eggs—Stock di- 
rect from first prize winners of big shows. 
Eggs, $2, 13, balance of season. Miss Sadie 
Covington, Wadesboro, N. C. 


Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks— 
(Harshbarger’s white-egg strain.) Eggs, only 
$1 per 12. Pure White (Fishel strain) eggs, 
$2 per 12. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


Prize-winning Blue Andalusians and Black 
Spanish, the greatest layers. Won at Char- 
lotte, Statesville, etc. Eggs reduced to $1.25 
per 15; $2.25, 30. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N.C. 


Indian Runner Duck Eggs—From actual 
prize winners and champion layers of white 
eggs. Fawn and Whites, $1 and $1.50 per 
12; Whites, $2 per 12. G. A. DeKay, Cam- 
den, 2. ¢ ‘ 


Single Comb White Orpingtons—Egegs, $1 
for 11, and up; $5 per pen. Fawn and 
White Indian Runner ducks, eggs, $1 for 11, 
$6 per 100; $5 per pen. B. Grant, Dar- 
lington, S. 


Do You Want Eggs from Prize-Winning 
Runners?—I have them from pure Whites 
and Fawn and Whites. Large, snow-white 
eggs. Prices that please. G. A. DeKay, 
Camden, §&. > 


Cornish Games, 
Send for catalog. 



































Eggs—From my prize winners from now 
on, 20, $1; 45, $2. Black and Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes, Cornish Indian 
Games, Single Comb Brown Leghorns. G. A. 
DeKay, Camden, 8S. C. 


Eggs—Balance of season, 
winners, $1 per sitting. 
pingtons, Rhode Island Reds, Anconas, 
White and Fawn, White Indian Runner 
ducks. Norwood Poultry Farm, Norwood, 
North Carolina. 


Eggs at Half Price—For remainder of 
season. Famous White and Black Orping- 
tons, Partridge Rocks, Cornish Games. Eggs, 
$1, $1.50, and $2.50 per 15. Fawn and White 
Runner duck eggs, $1 per 12. All yards 
headed by prize-winning males; at Charles- 
ton, Columbia, and other shows. Free mat- 
ing Hst; tells how to feed chicks, ducklings 
and laying hens. , Beverlea Plantation, Dar- 
lington, 8S. C. 





from my prize 
Crystal White Or- 











If You Want Single Comb White Leghorn 
eggs of quality, send us your order. Eggs 
for hatching, 15 for $1.50; 100 for $8. 
up my advertisement elsewhere in this pa- 
per. The Warren Poultry Farm, ‘‘The Farm 
of Quality,” Wise, N. C. 


200-Egg Strain White Leghorn Cockerels, 
at sacrifice prices. Won at Ashboro, first 
cock, pullet, pen; second cockerel and hen. 
Eggs, $1.50 to $5 sitting, 15. Silver Laced 
Wyandottes and Barred Rocks, $1.50. In- 
dian Runner duck eggs, $1.50. Mapleton 
Farms, J. A. Groome, Proprietor, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 








DUCKS. 


Indian Runner Ducks—Fawn and White. 
Eggs all white. Eggs, 5 cents each. M. R. 
Rudisill, Henry River, N. C. 


For Sale—Nine Indian Runner ducks and 
three drakes, one year old; $15 gets the 
bunch. A bargain. J. B. Andrews, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., Route 3. 


Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 











Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, Georgia. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Win- 
ners wherever shown. Mating List free. 
Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. C. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 


For Sale—i125 pure-bred laying hens. 
Young chicks, partridge size up. Also males. 
White, Black, Buff Orpingtons, and Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Red varieties. High 
quality and low prices. , J. C. Hedrick, Stony 
Point, N. C. 


White Rocks, White Leghorns—Winners 
at Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte. Won 10 
ribbons at Asheboro, also silver medal for 
best male in show. Stock for sale. Eggs 
from best matings, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 
White us your wants. Randolph Poultry 
Farm, Asheboro, N. C 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


BEANS. 
Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, $1.50 per 
bushel. , J. T. Gooding, Merritt, N. C. 
I Have 150 Bushels of Mammoth Yellow 


soy beans for sale. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, 
North Carolina. 





























No. 1, Recleaned Mammoth Yellow Soja 
beans for sale, in quantities of five bushels 
or more. Carter & Lucas, Washington, N. C. 





Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Recleaned, 
new seed, select, cowpeas. Any quantity. 
Buy now and save high prices. Burrus & 
Company, New Bern, Cc. 


Velvet Beans—From_ grower 
North-grown Florida beans are 
Our supply is limited. 
f.o.b. Quincy, Fla. Owl 
Quincy, Fia. 





to grower. 
the best. 
$1.95 per bushel, 
Commercial Co., 





BERMUDA. 


Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full, 
dollar f. o. b. station. 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


Bermuda Grass — “Progressive Farmer’’ 
says plant ‘“‘Bermuda.’’ Booklet free. Sev- 
enty-five pounds roots, $1. Carolina Farms, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 





one 
Lawrence §S. Wolfe, 








COTTON. 
Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 








per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 16, Pine- 
ville, N. C. 
CABBAGE. 
Fall Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch, ready 


now, by express, $1.25 per thousand; by mail, 
postpaid, 30c per hundred. Supply limited. 
Farmers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof. At greatly 
reduced prices. All varieties. ‘Wakefields’”’ 
@ specialty. You can’t afford to sow seed. 
Large stocky plants, weather hardened, 60c 
per thousand; three thousand or more, 560c. 
“Edgeworth Farm,” Marshville, N. C., R. 2. 


PEAS. 


150 Bushels of Peas ve, Sale. 
cantile Co., Raeford, N. 











Hoke Mer- 


Cowpeas—Mountain 
and Whipper. 
A. Spainhour, 


grown, ~ hand-picked, 
Buy direct from farmer. E. 
aangensen, N. 


oe ‘ Gu -: eo 8 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Speckled Peas for Sale—Sound stock $2 
bushel. Ben R. Tanner, Sandersville, Ga, 


Peas for Sale—Whippoorwill, $2; 
$3: 90; f.o.b. our shipping point, 
Isenhower & Co., Conover, N. 


a Lots of Five Bushe Is Gonctier wo > hundrea 
bushels of pure Iron peas, $2.25 per bushel, 
J. Frank Williams, Sumter, S. CC 


"Field Peas for Sale 
furnished on . Mecue aX, Samuel Bear, Sr., 
& Sons, | 311 N. Front St. Wilmington, N. Gc 


Seed ~ Peas—300 bushels 
good stock at $1.80 per 
promptly, Hall & Pearsall, 
ton, 1 Pa 


Wanted to contract for three o} or four | cars 
Whippoorwill and New Era peas for Octo- 
ber first delivery. If interested, write us, 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Cowpeas—Glad to hear, with an order for 
Rice or Lady Finger, Mixed, Clay, or Un- 
Known. . Red Crowder and White Brown- 
Eye peas. The Seed Store, A. S. Huske, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Until Sold Out—I offer the best qual- 
ity of Clay mixed peas for $2 per bushel, de- 
livered to any railroad station in North Car. 
olina, in not less than 10-bushel lots. Vel- 
vet beans, $2.25. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 

For Sale—Several hundred bushels cow- 
peas, all varieties, cheap. These are care- 
fully selected for seed, graded, recleaned, 
and put up in even- -weight two-bushel sacks, 


mixe ed, 
in new bags. 
. 





Samples and prices 





mixed cowpeas, 
bushel. Order 
Inc., - Wilming- 




















Witl not sell less than 10 bushels. Priceg 
and samples on request.. C. K. Roney & 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

POTATOES. 





Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Now ready for 
shipment. Plants and price both right. F, 
D. Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla. 


Southern Queen Sweet Potato Plants for 
Sale—$1.25 per thousand. J. M. Huffman, 
R. 2, Box 30, Hickory, N. C. ‘ 


Nancy Hall, Providence, and Yellow Yam 
potato draws, $1.50 per thousand. Farm- 
ers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, S. C 


Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
$1.50 per thousand. Send for free culture 
methods. C. W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 


Millions Nancy Hall, Vineless and other 
potato plants for immediate shipment, $1.50 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury,.N C. 


Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—Per 
bushel (60 pounds), May delivery, $1.60; 
June, $1.75; July, $1.90. W. P. Harris, Ow- 
ings, S. C. 5 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and other lead- 
ing varieties, $1.50 per thousand. Glendale 
Farm, Lincolnton, N. C., R. A. McNeely, 
Proprietor. . 


Sweet Potato Plants—From the golden, 
juicy Catawba Yam. May delivery, $1.50 
thousand; June, $1.25. J. F. Warlick, Lin- 
colnton, N. C 


I Raise My Own Seed—Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall, Yellow Provident potato plants. $1.75 
thousand. Special express rates. Jack Green, 
Live Oak, Fla. 





























Sweet Potato Plants for sale at $1.25 per | 


thousand. Special prices to dealers. 
faction guaranteed. C. C. Taylor, 
North Carolina. 


Potato Plants—Ready for immediate ship- 
ment, at $1 per thousand. Plants shipped 
in nice shape. Maiden Plant Co., Maiden, 
North Carolina. ’ 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, 
umph, and Golden Beauty. 
ship at once any quantity, 
F. M. Morris, Ona, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Golden Beauty and 
Nancy Hall. , Plants now ready; can ship at 
once, any quantity, $1.50 per 1,000. W. W. 


Satis- 
Maiden, 








Tri- 
Now ready; can 
$1.50 per 1,000. 








Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 

Eastern Yam Potato Plants—$1.25 per 
thousand; last of April delivery. Sample of 
potato on request. Special prices to dealers. 
W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. C. 





Potato Plants for Sale—Balance season, at 
$1.25 per thousand. Nancy Hall, Vineless 
Yam, Southern Queen, others. Now ready. 
M. L. Medlin, Salisbury, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—White and Yellow 
Yams, $1.50 per thousand; $1.25 in lots of 
5,000. Send your orders now. Murray's 
Poultry Farm, Catawba, N. 


Potato Plants ‘‘Famous’’ Nancy 
Hall and “Prolific’’ Porto Rico, $1.50 per 
thousand. June and July delivery, $1.25. 
Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 








Sweet 





We prepay express on sweet potato slips 
and guarantee safe delivery. Ask for Pro- 
gressive Farmer special offer. Postal will 
bring it. Address U. S. Camphor Co., Earle- 
ton, Fla. 





Immediate Shipment of Nancy: Hall, and 
Porto Rico sweet potato plants at $1.25 per 
thousand; $1.50 delivered. Entire satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. P. M. Shanibarger, Pine 
Castle, Fla. 





Genuine Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Slips 
for Sale—$1.50 per thousand f.o.b. Raleigh. 
Special prices on larger quantities. Give me 





your order at once. W. A. Simpkins, Ra- 
leigh, N. 

Fifteen Million Sweet Potato Silps—For 
April, May and June delivery. Leading va- 


rieties. $1.50 per thousand. Full count and 
safe arrival guaranteed. My book on Grow- 
ing Sweet Potatoes, free. C. W. Waughtel, 
Homeland, Ga. 


Potato Plants—Queens, Yams, and Nancy 
Hall, $2 per thousand. Sparks’ Earliana and 
Woods’ Early Beauty tomato plants, $2 per 
thousand. April, May, and June delivery. 
All plants grown on new soil, free from 
disease. Satisfaction guaranteed. Turfflin 
Farms, Salisbury, N. 


Sweet Potato Slips—The famous John B. 
Barringer Pride potato. It is fine, it is good, 
it keeps good, it eats good, yields good, 
grows on any kind of land, grows quick. 
Planted my entire crop last year July 12 and 
17; made a fine yield, and fine size. Have 
bedded 1,000 bushels. Plants for sale at 
$1.50 per thousand. For further informa- 
tion, refer to Progressive Farmer of date 
of March 2nd and May 3rd.,I always get 
a dollar and more a bushel for these pota- 
toes. John B. Barringer, Newton, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 


~Gannas, ‘Dahliias, tC ‘aladium, and eve rything 
else for the flower garden. Ask for catalog. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C, 
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POULTRY AND GARDEN. || 


Rats, Hawks and Chickens. 


ATS and mice are serious pests 
that are rapidly increasing 
through our misguided efforts to ex- 
terminate hawks, owls and snakes. 
Hawks, owls and snakes are chicken 
enemies, you say. There is only one 
hawk, locally known as the “blue 
darter,’”? that is a serious menace to 
the poultry raiser. It is very doubt- 
ful if snakes do much damage, and 
owls will do none if the hen house 
is built right. 

Really,;-much of the damage laid 
to .birds’of prey, is merely that the 
chicks are neglected, and lie down 
and die in some out-of-the-way place; 
others eat them, get limber-neck or 
ptomaine poisoning and go off and 
die for others to eat and die, and so 
on until one day a big ‘“chicken”’ 
hawk flies over, and that night the 
woman counts her chickens and four 
are missing. ‘That hawk got four of 
my chickens in one day,” she says. 

The next time-the hawk comes 
around ‘ther husband shoots him. 
Soon the rats are taking the place 
and poison is put out. A few older 
fowls get it and die. ‘‘Cholera,” and 
off. to the drug store for some poul- 
try cure-all. The poisoned fowls are 
*‘done dead’ and the medicine does 
mot hurt the well ones, and they 
write the “‘Dear Doctor,’’ that his 
wonderful medicine (table salt, cay- 
enne pepper ard wheat bran) has 
saved them from a serious outbreak 
of chicken cholera. 

DAVID TOWNSEND. 











PAY MORE ATTENTION TO 
MARKETING. 
Some Valuable Suggestions from 2 
Tennessee Trucker, 


ARKETING is a problem that has 
not had due consideration. We 





if we get any answer at all, we sup- 
gs it is right and give the matter 

o more thought until something else 
is ready for market. This is a loose 
wheel in farming. If we wait till we 
are obliged to put something on the 
market, especially perishable stuff, 
we are forced to take what we are of- 
fered, and the buyer knows we must 
sell and is not going to give us the 
real market value. 

It is hard for one man to say how 
much the buyer must give unless he 
has made arrangements in advance. 
If one knows the average cost of pro- 
ducing a given product (and he 
should), then he can add a good profit 
and sell his crop even before it is 
planted or take the average price any 
crop brings for some years back and 
offer it at that price. This can be 
done as I have been successful at it. 

For example, take tomatoes, I can 
grow tomatoes ready for packing for 
ten to 12 cents per seven-eighths 
bushel crate. Crates, packing, etc., 
will cost 20 cents. I offer them f. o. b. 
here for 60 to 70 cents. I try to sell 
my crop (ten acres) before any are 
ready for market. By doing thus, I 
do not have to bother with finding a 
market when the rush comes, and 
generally get more money for them 
than others here do. 

An organization, of course, can do 
better than one person can from the 
fact they have more stuff to offer and 
ean often ship in car lots, thereby 
saving considerably on carrying char- 
ges. 

I saw last season fine Irish potatoes 
selling for $1 per bushel, and only 25 
miles away potatoes of the same 
grade were hard to get at $1.50, and 
35 cents would carry two and one- 
half bushels to that place. Had that 
market been supplied from here, 
there would have been a better price 
and demand here. 

Those who do not sell in advance 
(end even those who do) should get 
daily quotations from all nearby cit- 
ies and towns, keep in touch with all 
thre markets they can. If you see you 
are not going to be able to sell all you 
have to local people carry a few ads 
in some daily or weeklies in. cities 
nearest you. Tell for just how much 
you can put it on board the cars, or 
tetter, find the express rate and quote 
delivery prices. 

You can always sell more to pay 
express than not to. Of course, thoso 
that buy must pay charges, but. they 
always want to know just what it is 
going to cost them. 

Now, if you have found a buyer, put 
everything up in first-class shape. 
To not try to put the culls in and cov- 
er them with a finer grade. If you 
do you will be the loser. Better pack 
them as culis and sell them for same. 
Give good weight and measure, ac- 
knowledge all orders with bill if pos- 
sible. If not, explain why you cannot 
ship just now. R. J. BUCHANAN. 

Cleveland, Tenn. 





How to Sell Broilers. 


ROILERS should be ready from 

about ending of March till about 
ending of June. Prices are usually 
highest from about middle of April, 
till ending of May. They should 
weigh 15 to 18 pounds to the dozen 
live, during the time in question. 
The prices are from $4.50 to $6 per 
dozen and sometimes more, which de- 
pends on the condition and the 
amount on the market. By regulat- 
ing it so as to have broilers by the 
above months you are killing two 
birds with one shot, as pullets of the 
same hatch should start to lay just 
at a time when eggs are advancing 
and when they are at their highest, 
which is about ending of July till 
about ending of January in the 
South. R.. FE. BIRD. 

New Orleans, La. 





Standard Weights of Turkeys. 


LADY reader takes exception to 

a recent statement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer that ‘“‘the White 
Holland is one of the smaller breeds 
of turkeys.” The standard weights 
of the different breeds are as fol- 
lows: 
Bronze—Adult cock, 36 pounds; 
yearling cock, 33 pounds; cockerel, 
25 pounds; hens, 20 pounds; pullets, 
16 pounds. 
Narragansett—Cock, 30 pounds; 
yearling cock, 25 pounds; cockerel, 
20- pounds; hen, 18 pounds; pullet, 
12 pounds. 
White Holland—Cock, 28 pounds; 
cockerel, 20 pounds; hen, 18 pounds; 
pullet, 14 potnds. 
Bourbon Red—Cock, 30 pounds; 
cockerel, 22 pounds; hen, 18 pounds; 
pullet, 14 pounds. 
Black, Buff, and Slate turkeys— 





Keep the Garden Clean. 
ON’T allow the garden to grow up 


in weeds, space is too precious ps a CR gta pid . 
for that when some vegetable could iy . P *?P 


Srow just as easily. 

Keep planting so as to have a suc- 
cession of vegetables all summer. By 
keeping a dust mulch moisture can 
easily be retained. A midsummer 
garden should never be neglected, 
yet how often we do see the fertile 
Spot growing prolifice weeds. Keep 
the table supplied by keeping a good 
garden growing all the year. 

MRS. ED. McMORAN. 





At this season when arsenical and 
other sprays are 80 commonly used 
in orchard and gardens there is risk 
of poultry getting access to them, re- 
sulting in inflamed crops. In such 


ter. Put on clean grass away from 


cases give them as only drink, water 
with one-one-hundreth grain arsen- 
ate of copper to a quarter pint of wa- 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 








MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. ~~ 
Seed Peas and Chufas. J. G. Layton, 
Dunn, N. C. 





Nancy Hall and six other varieties potato 
plants, $1.50 per thousand: Tomato, pepper, 
cabbage and celery plants. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant, Lettuce, Cauli- 
flower, Cabbage and Sweet Potato Plants. 
Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


“Nancy Hall’ and other potato and to- 
mato plants. , April and May delivery. $2, 
1,000; cash. Prompt shipment. Tidewater 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Choice Nancy Hall Potato Slips—$2, 1,000; 
Southern Queen, $1.50, 1,000. Special prices 
on large lots. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ernest Starnes, Hickory, N. C. 


Mountain-Grown ‘Lookout Mountain” 
ish Potatoes for Sale—Plant 
make fine fall crop. 
P. Sanders, 














Ir- 
in July and 
For a” address C. 
Spartanburg, S. 


Beggarweed Seed and Velvet Beans—Re- 
cleaned and graded; recleaned stock insures 
higher germination. Beans, $2.50 bushel, 
Beggarweed, 35 cents pound, f.o.b. Sydney 
V. Coxetter, Grower, Lloyd, Fla. 


Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—No wait- 
ing. Immediate shipment or money re- 
turned. “Nancy Hall,” ‘Norton Yam,” 
“Providence,” and “Sugar Yam,” $1.50 per 
1,000.. Plant catalog free. Wm. Macklin, 
Dinsmore, Fla. 


Macklin’s Plants—No waiting. 
shipment, or money returned. Livingston's 
“Beauty” tomato, and “New York Improv- 
ed” eggplant, $1.75 per 1,000. ‘‘Ruby King” 
pepper, $2.50. Sweet potato plants, seed ad, 
these columns. Catalog free. Wm. Mack- 
lin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Norton Yam, Tri- 
umph, Prolific Yam, $1.50 per 1,000; Nancy 
Hall, Vineless, $1.75 per 1,000; Peachblow 
(the best of all), $2 per 1,000, by express. 
June Pink, Ponderosa, Stone and Beauty To- 
mato plants, 50 cents per 100 by parcel post; 
$1.25 for 500 by express. Roots packed in 
damp moss. Free Catalog. Wakefield Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C. e 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Business Education—Small cost. Civil ser- 
vice, bookkeeping, shorthand, touch type- 
writing, telegraphy, penmanship, drawing, 
etc. We please you. Write us. Spence’s 
Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. . 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciatists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School. Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 











Immediate 














Young Men and Ladies—To learn teleg- 
raphy and typewriting in the, South’s 
“Oldest and Best’’ Telegraph School. En- 
dorsed by railway officials. Railroad wires 
in school. Big demand for telegraphers. 
Course completed in 4 to 6 months.. Posi- 
tions paying $50 to $65 a month guaranteed. 
Rapid promotion. Large descriptive cata- 
log sent FREE. Write today. Special low 
rates for May and June. Southern School 
of Telegraphy, Box 383-A, Newman, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 


ent Attorneys, 600-L Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.. Cc. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


For $5.50—An Elgin 7 jewel watch, 16 
size, nickel, open face, screw back and bizel, 
with a gold plated chain. Postpaid anywhere. 
G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, N. C 
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85-Acre Farm, New - Buildings, etc., for 
Sale—Two miles from Hendersonville, at 


postoffice and station. Address W. H. Spence, 
Balfour, N. C. << 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River near Charleston. , 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, 8.8, 





Wanted: Southern Farms—I am ‘in touch 
with thousands of buyers. If you have a 
farm for sale in the South, no matter how 
large, write me quick. W. M. Berryhill, 
Charlotte, N. 


Get my List of Great Bargains in Southern 
Farms—Thousands of acres of fine timber 
lands for sale. Farms all sizes in all parts 
of the South. Write me today. I have the 
farm you want. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


Government Farms Free—Our 112-page 
book, ‘‘Vacant Government Lands” describes 
every acre in every county in United States. 
How secured free. Latest diagrams and ta- 
bles. All about Free Government Farms. 
Official 112-page book. Price, 25c postpaid. 











Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 126, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
Virginia River Plantation—725 acres. Riv- 


er loam. 500 acres cleared; 200 acres bot- 
tom land; 225 acres timber. Two level 
plateaus. Orchard of four acres in bearing. 
Two miles from railway station. Two sets 
of buildings. Residence in shady grove. 
Price, only $13,000. Edward Ss. Wilder & 
Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 





Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 


to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


Do You Want Cash—and interest-bearing 
paper for your real estate? Land at aue- 
tion our specialty. We subdivide land into 
town lots, or large farms into small tracts 
and sell at auction. We do vigorous, up-to- 
date advertising, and with our force of auc- 
tioneers, advertisers and ground men—the 
best in the South—we get the best result 
possible and get it quick. We sell in ten 
States. We sell on commission. We have 
had six years experience and know how to 
get results. Write or wire us, Southern 
Realty & Auction Company, E. M. Andrews, 
Manager, 229 So. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 
N. B. Harris, 











Large Poland China Boar. 
Newell, N. C. 


Male Berkshires for 
Hickory, N. C. ' 


Barred Rocks, White Leghorns—Eges, 50c 
dozen; 100, $3.50. Chicks, 10c; broilers, 35c. 
Marion Moseley, Jeffress, Va. 

Single Comb White and Buff Orpingtons— 
(Kellerstrass, imported.) $1.50 per sitting. 
Mrs. Fred Parker, Washington, N. C. 

“Raise Squabs’’—Southern Squab Ranch, 
Extra Plymouth Rock Homer pigeons, $2 
per pair. W. E. Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. C. 


Registered Jersey Bull—Five years old; 





Sale—J. W. Starnes, 














gentle. Or young registered Jerseys, male 
and female. Eugene Clinkscales, Loundes- 
ville, 8.. C. 





Buff Orpington duck eggs, and White Or- 
pington eggs. All eggs from prize-winning 
stock. Satisfaction and fertility guaranteed. 
Write E. T. Bell, care Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Nancy Hall, Providence, 
potato draws, $1.50 per thousand. 
bage plants, 





and Yellow Yam 
Fall cab- 
Flat Dutch, ready now; by ex- 











North Carolina. 


E. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, 


"Every Article Guaranteed Solid Gold— | Press, $1.25 per thousand; by mail, postpaid, 
Watches, Elgin, $17.75; lockets, $3.35; brace- | 30¢c per hundred. Supply limited. Farmers 
lets, $4.38; rings, $1.65; fountain pens, $1.25, | Plant Co., Enterprise, S. C. 

Send order. Box 13, Robersonville, N. C. Hight-year-old bay gelding; standard- 

Silver Laced Wyandottes — Pure-bred; | bred; 15% hands; 1,000 pounds; first-class 
nothing better. 15 eggs, $1.25; 30 for $2. | combination saddle and harness; trot in 
For sale, pair pure-bred Poland China hogs, | 2:30; gentle enough for ladies to ride or- 
year old, not related. M. L. Aderholt, Hen- | drive; works good everywhere, $200. Four- 
ry River, N year-old are mare; 15% — ped 

ds; handsome, stylish driver, wit 

Will sell a 60-egg Cycle Hatcher and a| Specd: saddles. well;, works everywhere; 
po agg: gg gn Bos par erty “Weite beautifully formed; shows up well in every 
what: you -have. ' company, $200. Four-year-old bay gelding; 


15% hands; 900 pounds; handsome and styl- 





Town of 1,000; main line of S. A. L. Railway. 
Plenty of timber. Plant making money. 
Good reason for selling. Owner, P. 
306, Monroe, N. C. 


Complete Wood-Working Plant for Sale— 


Oo. Box 


ish as a peacock; ideal ladies’ horse; saddles 
and drives well; plenty of speed, $200. Five- 
year-old bay mare; 15% hands; 950 pounds; 
smooth and well shaped, with style, action 
and speed; good worker; only one eye, $150. 
With both eyes would bring $200 anywhere. 





Berkshire hogs of the long-bodied, 
legged, heavy-boned kind. 

dottes. Eggs, $2.50 for 15. 
wants. E.. M. Timberlake, Orange, Va. 


Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses. 
short- 
White Wyan- 

Write your 


‘These horse. are home-raised and will be 
fully guaranteed. W. M. Watkins, Saxe, Va. 








Printing—200 shipping tags, 50c; 
velopes and 100 sheets writing paper, 
100 biil heads, 50c; 
cards, 50c. 
ey order. A. 


75c; 


Postpaid. Send postoffice 
Roberts, Printer, Newbern, N. C. 


100 en- 


100 business or visiting 
mon- 











We've got something up our 
sleeve for you— something 





ed, sound, 98 per cent 
sacked peas, $2, up. 
and gilts in farrow; 


germinating, 


J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


Seven varieties, hand-picked and reclean- 
well 
Registered Essex sows 
service boars, and pigs. 


Poland China gilts in farrow. Durocs. Reg- 
istered Jersey bull calf. Angora goats. 
Bronze turkeys. Satisfaction or money back. 


never heard of before. 

Something for Para- 
gon Agents that’s a 
wonder. It will 
just knock everybody 
cold when thar hae 
about it. 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 








a 

It’s a Winner 
We're just about ready to 
spring it. Wecan’t tell about 
it here. Everybody would 
grab it if we did. But we'll 
tell you all about it if you 
want to be our agent. 








iT’S A WINNER! 


you want to know what 





ville, N. C. 





Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
N...C. 
Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 


. Apply to M. 


we've fi ‘ot for Ls a this sea- 
son? J simply send us @ 
postal 


Sanson Tailoring Cos, 





Dept. 533 
CHICAGO 











Talco, Texas. sprayed trees.—F. J. R. 


Ideal Farm for an invalid. 
Bellinger, Summerville, S. C. 
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HOW TO TRANSFER BEES. 


Really a2 Simple Matter When. You 


Know When and How. 


HERE are many methods of trans- 

ferring bees, but the best one I 
have tried is a method used by Mr. 
Wilder, of Georgia. Until I tried his 
way.of doing the work, the job was 
a long and tedious one, but with 
this method it requires but a very 
short time to transfer a colony of 
bees. 

The first thing to learn about 
transferring is when to transfer. We 
must watch the sources from which 
our honey comes, and just as soon as 
the flowers commence to bloom we 
can start to transferring. Then we 
have the honey flow ahead of us and 
it will come on at just the right time 
to help build the bees up to good full 
colonies again. 

If your box hives of bees which 
you want to transfer are not already 
sitting on the ground, go around 
about a week before you start to 
transfer them and set them on the 
ground. Be sure you-make the place 
where you set them a little higher 
than the other ground, so water will 
not collect under them. If you buy 
bees in box hives, set them on the 
ground when you move them home. 
Prepare a good, modern hive for each 
colony you have to be transferred. 
I would use wired frames containing 
full sheets of foundation. 

‘Of course, you will need some 
empty frames to transfer some of 
the best combs of the worker brood, 
as bees and brood are very valuable 
at this time, and we cannot afford 
to throw them away. 

We will now suppose that you are 
ready to start to transferring. Geta 
smoker, a bucket of water, a towel, 
a butcher knife, a ball of cotton 
twine, a brush, an axe and a board 
‘1x12, 36-inches long. This trans- 
ferring board should be dressed good 
and smooth. Fill your smoker with 
fuel, light it and get it going in good 
order. Now put your bee-veil on and 
go to the box hive of bees you wish 
to transfer. Give them one or two 
good puffs of smoke at the entrance, 
and then wait just a moment for the 
bees to start to filling themselves 
with honey. Now lay the box hive 
down on the ground and turn it so 
the combs will stand up edgewise; 
turn the side of the hive which has 
the most comb attached next to the 
ground. Place your modern hive 
where the box hive stood and let the 
entrance of the new hive be exactly 
at the same place the entrance of the 
old hive was. Then level up the 
ground even with the top of the 
alighting board so the bees can easily 
crawl into the new hive. 

Now place the end of the box hive 
which was the bottom, about eight 
inches from the entrance of the mod- 
ern hive. If there is new unsealed 
honey in the old hive let the end 
which was the top be about two 
inches lower than the other end, 
which will cause the thin honey com- 
ing from: the broken and mashed 
combs to run off from the bees. If 
the honey should run among them it 
would drown many bees and you 
might lose a queen in that way. Give 
the bees a puff or two of smoke oc- 
casionally. Now take your axe and 
knock off the head of the box hive 
and give them a little smoke there, 
but don’t use too much smoke; it will 
do more harm than good. With your 
axe now split the box hive open and 
prize it apart, then with your hands 
spread the old box hive out on the 
ground. Now take your butcher knife 
and proceed to cut out the old combs 
and brush the bees from them in 
front of the modern hive. 

As you take up each piece of comb 
look carefully over it for the queen. 
If you find her carefully catch her 
and let her run into the modern hive 
with the bees which are going in. As 
soon as you have removed all the 
combs take up the old box hive and 
shake the bees off in front of the 
modern hive. Lay to one side all 


good straight pieces of worker comb 
which contain young bees in all 
stages of development. 

Now get your transferring bogrd 
and proceed to fit the combs of young 
bees together.. When you have 
enough combs fit together to fill a 
frame, lay an empty frame on top of 
it, take your butcher-knife and cut 
around the inside of the frame and 
remove the pieces that are cut loose, 
force the frame down around the 
comb. Now slip it to one end of the 
transferring board and wrap the cot- 
ton twine around it from bottom bar 
to top bar every two or three inches, 
until about half of the frame has 
been wrapped, then slide the hand 
under the comb easily and turn it 
up on its edge and finish wrapping 
it. Now hang your transferred comb 
in the modern hive, with only one 
frame between it and the side of the 
hive. Put on the cover; and so on 
until you have used all the combs of 
young bees. During this operation 
keep the honey washed from your 
hands and dry them with the towel 
occasionally. In filling your frames 
with combs arrange your piece of un- 
sealed brood so that some unsealed 
brood can be put in each hive, and 
turn the top edge of the combs up so 
they will not be upside down. 

The old combs you do not transfer 
can be left about the apiary until the 
bees clean them of honey, then they 
can be rendered into beeswax.’ 

The transferred colonies should be 
examined in two or three days and 
if they*are building comb rapidly, 
separate two of the best combs and 
insert a frame between them, and so 
on until they have filled all the 
frames with comb. 

J. O. HALLMAN. 
Monetta, S. C. 





This County is Wide Awake. 


OUTHAMPTON is to have another 
county agricultural fair this year. 
Last year we had up nearly $2,000 
in premiums for the best farm ex- 
hibits. .This money was donated by 
our public-spirited citizens, and there 
was no admission charges for any- 
thing. This year we shall figure from 
the same basis and hope to raise 
$3,000 for prizes. T. H. Birdsong, 
is President; J. T. Knight, Secretary, 
and W. P. Gillette, Treasurer. No 
officer receives a penny for his ser- 
vices, and no stock company to ad- 
mit fakers, dirty side-shows, or gam- 
blers. 
We have about 125 members in the 
Boys’ Corn Club. 
C. P. GRIZZARD, 
County Agent F. C. D. Work. 





OUR HEALTH TALK. 











Medical Inspection of School Children 


HE Roanoke-Chowan Times an- 

nounces that Northampton Coun- 

ty, N. C., has decided to begin medi- 

cal inspection, and the idea is taking 

hold all over the South. It’s wasting 

money to try to teach a child: when 
he’s sick; and as the Times says: 


“A healthy child is likely to 
grow up and make a useful citi- 
zen, a valuable asset to the 
State, while one suffering from 
disease or defect that can be 
easily cured or remedied, if neg- 
lected, may grow up to be a 
charge on the county, and not 
only be a charge, but hinder 
others from giving their best 
service to the Commonwealth. 
This medical inspection does not 
necessarily mean that the chil- 
dren will be treated at public 
expense, but when found defec- 
tive, their conditions will be re- 
ported to their parents.” 





“Will you walk out of my parlor?” 
Said the Spider to the Fly. 
“Your feet are full of typhoid, 


And I do not care to die.’’ —Life. 





Last year was my first on a farm since I 
was 12 years old; and the first thing I did 
before I plowed or had plowed a furrow, 
was to subscribe to The Progressive Farmer. 
—R. C. Overton, Morehead City, N. C. 


“gmall offerings. 


‘throughout 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
May 15. 
Cotton. 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Low grades 
Receipts, 30 bales. 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 


Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 
High grades $5.25 @ $5.75 
Lower grades 

Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 
No. 2 mixed 

Timothy hay, per ton 


Provisions. 


Snowdrift shortening, per case 
Compound, tierce basis 

Pure lard, tierce basis 

Chees, full cream 


17% @20 ¢ 


Hams, sugar-cured 
“x @i12%e 


Reg. ribs, 410-45 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditor 
he Cotton Record.) 


Ordinary 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 


Total sales—bales .. 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton....nominal 
Cottonseed meal, per ton... $29. 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 


The market has been quiet this week, but 

quite firm, with sellers able at times to se- 
cure a little better than quotations for their 
There is no great quantity 
now left for sale, and most of that is being 
indefinitely held. Recent statistical develop- 
ments have fully confirmed the claims of a 
very full rate of consumption by mills in 
spite of the reduced weekly takings. The 
Government Census Bureau showed that dur- 
ing April American mills consumed over 
500,000 bales, which is perhaps the largest on 
record. It is above the average of the year 
since September 1, and mill stocks decreased 
185,000 bales during the month. Foreign 
mills have undoubtedly also been using a 
good deal more than they have been taking, 
and their stocks have, therefore, also been 
running down. It is calculated that Ameri- 
can mills will want about 1,000,000 bales 
more before September 1, which is just about 
the total of port and interior stock com- 
bined on May 1. Scarcely 1,000 bales more 
remained to come into sight, so that hardly 
1,000,000 bales remain available for export. 
All the talk about a big reserve to be car- 
ried over is all nonsense; it will be necessary 
to use up pretty much all of the reserve car- 
ried over from last year, with nothing left 
to help out the next crop, should it prove in 
any way defective. ‘ 
The crop in the eastern section is not at 
all promising so far. Only a few scattered 
showers have been received, and farmers 
who are worrying over the difficulty of get- 
ting a good stand have plenty of company. 
Temperatures have been abnormally low 
the spring, but recently have 
showed a tendency to rise a little. The late- 
ness of the start, together with the moder- 
ate prices in sight for next fall, will prob- 
ably have some effect in keeping the acre- 
age down. Accounts continue very much 
more favorable from the western section, but 
the crop is less advanced than last year this 
time, and consequently more liable this sum- 
mer to the seasonal vicissitudes, 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
May 12. 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per cwt 
medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt 
medium to good 
Common to fair 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, per ewt 
Calves—Extra, per cwt 
Medium, per cwt 
Dairy cows, per head 
Hogs—Best, per cwt 
Good 
Sows and stags, 
Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair 


$7.75 @$8.25 
7.00@ 7.50 
6.50 

7.50 

6.50 


per cwt.... 


eocoooovrsocvonwanorn 
ecoocoocooeovseis 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 

Virginia.) 
May 15. 

Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Strict low middling 

Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by B. K. Vietor & Co., 

Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

May 10. 

weather has been extremely 
altho in some portions of the State 
have been thunderstorms. While the farm- 
ers have been able to continue to get their 
land ready for the new crop, no tobacco has 
been planted yet, and planting of all crops 
is behind hand: pwing) to. the idty weather 


The dry, 


there 


and the cool nights. Plants are reported to 
be plentiful and in good condition. Business 
in hogshead tobaccos is quiet, and, with the 
exception of a somewhat better demand for 
export very little is being done. 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUT 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 
May 15. 
No. 1 grade, 60 per cent 
No. 2 grade, 50 to 55 per cent.... 
No. 3 grade, 40 to 45 per cent.... 
Shelling, good weight 
Shelling, light weight 
Spanish 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 

April 28. 
Egges—Fresh-gathered, per dozen 
Butter—Creamery, per pound 

Country 


Spring chickens, per pound 





NEW YORK PRODUCE, 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
May 13. 

New Florida white potatoes, 
barrel, $4@5; South Carolina and Georgia, 
$3.50@4.50; No. 2, $2.50@3.50; Northern, in 
bulk, per 180 pounds, $1.75@2. Red onions, 
old, 75c@$1.25 per 100-pound bag; yellow, 
$1@2.25; white, Texas, per crate, $1@2. Cab- 
bage, white, South Carolina, per barrel, $1 
@1.50 per crate; Virginia, $1.25 @1.50. 
Southern asparagus, 75c@$1.75 per dozen 
bunches. Artichokes, $1.50@2.50 per barrel. 
Wax beans, $1.50@2.25 per basket; green, $2 
@ 2.50. Beets, $2@2.50 per 100 bunches. 
Carrots, $1@3 per 100 bunches. Cucumbers, 
$1.50@2.50 per basket. Corn, per crate, 
Florida, $1@3. Califlower, 75c@$1 per bas- 
ket. Celery, $2@3.50 per 12-inch case. Chic- 
ory, $1@3 per barrel. Escarol, $1.50@3.50 
per barrel. Eggplants, $1.50@3.50 per box, 
Horseradish, $1@3 per 100 pounds. , Kale, 
30@50c per barrel. Lettuce, 75¢c@$1.50 per 
barrel. Leeks, 25@50@c per barrel. Lima 
beans, $3.50@5 per basket. Okra, $3@6 per 
carrier. Peppers, $1@1.50 per carrier. Peas, 
per bushel basket, $1@2 for North Carolina. 
Parsley, $1@2 for plain. Parsnips, 50@75c 
per barrel. Radishes, 25c@$1 per basket. 
Rhubarb, .75c@$1.25 per 100 bunches. Ro- 
maine, 50c@$1 per basket. Shallots, 50c@ 
$1 per 100 bunches. Squash, per box, new 
white, $1@2. Spinach, 50c@$1 per barrel. 
Turnips, 75c@$1 per barrel for new white. 
Rutabagas, 60c@$1 per barrel. Tomatoes, 
$2.75@3.50 per barrel. Watercress, $1@1.50 
per 100 bunches. 

Apples, $2.50@6 per barrel. 
8@15c per quart. 

Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.13. 
Oats, 43c. 

_ Mess pork, per barrel, 
per barrel, $19@20. 


No. 1, per 


Strawberries, 
Corn, 64%c, 


$21.75. Mess beef, 





The Useful Tractor. 


The Tractor on the farm arose 
Before the dawn at four, 

It drove up cows and washed the clothes 
And finished every chore. 


Then forth it went into the field 
Just at the break of day; 

It reaped and threshed the golden yield 
And hauled it all away. 


It plowed the field that afternoon, 
And when the job was through 

It hummed a pleasant Ittle tune 
And churned the butter, too; 


And pumped the water for the stock, 
And ground a crib of corn, 

And hauled the baby ’round the block 
To still its cries forlorn. 


Thus ran the busy hours away, 
By many a labor blest, 

And yet, when fell the twilight gray, 
The Tractor had no rest. 


For while the farmer, peaceful-eyed, 
Read by the Tungsten’s glow, 
The patient Tractor stood outside 
And ran the dynamo. —George Fitch, 





Organizer-Lecturer’s Appointments, 


Mr. J. Z. Green, Organizer-Lecturer, North 
Carolina Division of the Farmers’ Union, has 
announced the following appointments: 

Burke County Union — Picnic, Connelly 
Springs, May, 30. ‘ 

Alexander County Union — Taylorsville, 
May 31. : 

Lenoir County Union—Kinston, June 5. 

Greene County Union — Near Farmville, 
June 6. : 

Randolph County Union—Asheboro, June 7. 

Wilson County — Picnic, near Wilson, 
June 20. : 

Edgecombe County Union—Lanier School 
House, June 

Beaufort 
June 26. 

Hyde 
June 28. 

Moore County—Picnic, Cane’s Creek Acad- 
emy, July : 

Onslow County Union—Jacksonville, July 5. 

Davie County Union — Picnic, , Masonic 
Grove, Mocksville, July 10. 


County Union — Washington, 


County Union — Swan Quarter, 





The more we see of the North Carolina 
Health Bulletin, the better we like it. We 
wish every member of our Tar Heel family 
would write to the Secretary of the State 
Board of Health, Raleigh, N. C., and get 
this valuable little book. And when you get 
it, read it, and re-read it, and put it into 
practice. Hundreds and thousands of cases 
of sickness could be prevented, and we verily 
believe the death roll could be cut half 
into, by strictly adhering to the principles 
taught by the North Carolina Board of 
Health, and it is yours for the»asking. Go 
right now, and get a one-cent post card, 
and send for this valuable bulletin. Don’t 
think because it is free, it is not worth 
much. It would be cheap at $5 per year.— 
Tar Heel Farmer, 





_ Saturday, May 24, 1913.] 





iss Minerva and William 
oe? Green Hill. 


A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Calhoun. 


, ighted, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
comes permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 











CHAPTER XX. 
Rising in the World. 

HE painter had just finished put- 

ting a bright green coat of paint 
upon the low, flat roof of Miss Mi- 
nerva’s long back-porch. And he 
left his ladder leaning against the 
house while he went inside to confer 
with her in regard to some other 
work. 

Billy, Jimmy, Frances, and Lina 
had been playing ‘‘Fox and Geese.” 
Running around the house they spied 
the ladder and saw no owner to deny 
them. 


‘Le ’s clam’ up and get on top the 


porch,” suggested Jimmy. 

“Aunt Minerva ‘ll put me to 
if I do,’ said Billy. 

“Mother ’1l make me learn a whole 
page of the catechism if I climb a lad- 
der,”’ said Lina. 

“My mama ’ll shut me up in the 
closet, but our mamas are n’t bound 
to know ’bout it,” —this from 
Frances. ‘‘Come on, let ’s climb up.” 

“T ain’t never promise not to clam’ 
no ladder but——-—” Billy hesi- 
tated. 

“You-all *bout the skeerest folks 
they is,’’ sneered Jimmy. ‘‘Mama ’ll 
whip me going and coming if she 
finds out ’bout it, but I ain’t skeered. 
I dare anybody to dare me to clam’ 
up.” 

“T dare you to climb this ladder,” 
responded an accommodating 
Frances. 

“T ain’t never tooken a dare yet,” 
boasted the little boy proudly, his 
foot on the bottom rung. ‘‘Who ’s 
going to foller me?” 

‘Don’t we have fun?” cried a jub- 
ilant Frances. 

“Yes,” answered Jimmy; “if 
grown folks don’t all time be watch- 
ing you and sticking theirselfs in 
your way.” 

“If people would let us alone,” re- 
marked Lina, ‘‘we could enjoy our- 
selves every day.”’ 

“But grown folks got to be so per- 
tic’ lar with you all time,” cried Jim- 
my, ‘“‘they don’t never want us to 
play together.” ‘ 

He led the way up the ladder, fol- 
lowed by Frances and Billy; and Lina 
brought up the rear. The children 
ran the long length of the porch leav- 
ing their footprints on the fresh, 
sticky paint. 

“Will it wash off?’ asked Frances, 

looking gloomily down at her feet, 
which seemed to be encased in green 
moccasins. 
_ At that moment she slipped and 
fell sprawling on top of the roof. 
When the others helped her to her 
feet, she was a sight to behold, her 
white dress splotched with vivid 
green from top to bottom. 

“If that ain’t jus’ like you, Fran- 
ces,” Jimmy exclaimed; ‘‘you all time 
got to fall down and get paint on 
your dress so we can’t ’ceive nobody. 
Now our mammas are bound to know 
*bout us clamming up here.” 

“They would know anyhow,” mur- 
mured Lina; ‘‘we’ll never get this 
paint off of our feet. We had better 
get right down and see if we can’t 
wash some of it off.” 

While they were talking the own- 
er of the ladder, who had not noticed 
them—and was deaf in the bargain 
—-had quietly removed it from the 
back-porch and carried it around to 
the front of the house. 

The children looked at each other 
in consternation when they perceiv- 
ed their loss. 

“What we goin’ to do now?” ask- 
ed Billy. 

“If this ain’t just like Billy, all 
time got to perpose to clam’ a ladder 
and all time got to let the ladder get 
loose from him,” growled Jimmy. 
“We done cooked a goose egg, this 
time. . You got us up here, Billy, how 
you going to get us down?”’ 
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*‘Hunch” hands 


you this: 


You pass up the “‘hot- 


stuff’’ 


brands, forget 


that parched throat and 

dark brown taste and 

thumping head. You 

never will know how a real pipe smoke tastes until you fire 

up some Prince Albert—tobacco that just puts a jimmy pipe 
in a man’s mouth—and keeps it there, sunrise to sunset ! 


PRINGE ALBE 


the national 


joy smoke 


Doesn’t take eight Sundays to get acquainted with P. A. in 
a jimmy pipe or rolled up into the cleverest, tastiest cigarette 


you ever puffed on. 


No, sir, it’s pretty much like putting 


on a pair of igor 4 old shoes of a morning—sort of makes 


you feel the sun wi 
going will be right good ! 


shine and the birds will sing and the 


P. A. can’tsting ! The bite’s cut out by a patented process that 
has revolutionized pipe tobacco and set the whole man-smoking 


world jimmy pipe joyous! 
and freshness into your system. 


Get that P. A. flavor and fragrance 
It’s good for what ails you’ 


—gets you ac- 
uainted with 
P. A. in the 
toppy red bag. 


It’s weather-proof in- 
side and out and sets 
you back only a nickel. 
It’s a dandy potnee— 
all bright and spanking 
clean and dust-proof— 
just as it left our fac. 
tory. Nifty jackets 
keep it free from soil, 
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Also in the tidy red tin, 
10c—and handsome 
pound and half-pound 
humidors. Buy Prince 
Albert everywhere. 


Yy «wR. J. REYNOLDS 
J, TOBACCO CO, 
Winston-Salem, N, C. 





CANNING OUTFITS 


STA 


Can Yo L Own VEGETABLES and FRUITS 
either glass,or tin, my formulas tell you how and contain 
My big 1913 eatalog is ¢ i 
graphs of users of my Canners. W: 

. 8. STAHL, Box 511 


Canning Outfits cost little, very easily oper- 
ated, no danger of explosions. Can in 

Re acids. 
reproduced photo- 





“T didn’t neither.” 

“Well, it’s Miss Minerva’s ‘house 
and she’s your aunt and we’s your 
company and you got to be ’sponsi- 
ble.” 

“TI can clam’ down this-here post,”’ 
said the responsible party. 

“TI can climb down it, too,” second- 
ed Frances. 

“You can’t clam’ down nothing at 
all,” said Jimmy contemputously. 
“Talk *bout you can clam’ down a 
post; you’d fall and bust yourself 
wide open; you ’bout the clumsiest 
girl there is; ’sides, your legs’re too 
Tat.”’ 

“We can holla,”’ 
gestion. 

“And have grown folks laughing 
fit to pop their sides open? I’m 


was Lina’s sug- 


*’shame’ to go anywheres now ’cause- 


folks all time telling me when I’m 
going to dye some more Easter eggs! 
Naw, we better not holler,” said 
Jimmy. ‘‘Ain’t you going to do noth- 
ing, Billy?”’ 

“T’ll jest slide down this-here post 
and git the painter man to bring his 
ladder back. Y’ all wait up here.’’ 

Billy’s solution of the difficulty 
seemed the safest, and they were 
soon released from their elevated 
prison. 

“T might as well go home and be 
learning the catechism,’ groaned 
Lina. 

“I’m going to get:right in the clos- 


et soon ’s I get to my house,” said 
Frances. ‘Go on and put on your 
night-shirt, Billy.” 

Billy took himself to the bath- 


room and scrubbed; but the paint — 


refused to come off. He tiptoed by 
the kitchen where his aunt was cook- 
ing dinner and ran into his own 
room. 

He found the shoes and stockings 
which were reserved for Sunday 
wear, and soon had them ‘upon his 
little feet. 

Miss Minerva rang the dinner-bell 
and he walked quietly into the din- 
ing-room trying to make as little 
noise as possible; but she fastened 
her eyes at once upon his feet. 

“What are you doing with 
shoes on William?” she asked. 

Billy glanced nonchalantly at her. 

“Don’t you think, Aunt Minerva,’’ 
he made answer, “‘I’s gittin’ too big 
to go ’thout any shoes? I’s mos’ 
ready to put on long pants, an’ how’d 
I look, I’d jest like to know, goin’ 
roun’ barefooted an’ got on long 
breeches. I don’ believe I’ll go bare- 
footed no mo’—I’ll jes wear my shoes 
ev’y day.” 

“IT just believe you won’t. Go take 
them off at once and hurry back to 
your dinner.” “Lemme jest wait tell 
I eats,” he begged, hoping to post- 
pone the evil hour of exposure. 

“No, go at once, and be sure aad 
wash your hands.”’ 


your 


Miss Minerva spied the paint the 
instant he made his second entrance 
and immediately inquired, ‘“‘How did 
you get that paint on your feet?” 

The little boy took his seat at the 
table and looked up at her with his 
sweet, attractive, winning smile. 

“Paint pertec’s little boys’ feets,” 
he said, ‘‘an’ keeps ’em f’om gittin’ 
hurted, Aunt Minerva, don’t it?” 

Miss Minerva laid down her fork 
and gave her nephew her undivided 
attention. : 

“You have been getting into mis- 
chief again, I see, William; now tell 
me all about it. Are you afraid of 
me?” 

“Yas’m,”’ was his prompt response, 
an’ I don’t want to be put to bed, 
neither. The Major he wouldn’t put 
little boys to bed day-times.’’ 

She blushed and eyed him thought- 
fully. She was making slow progress 
with the child, she knew, yet she still 
felt it her stern duty to be very strict 
with him and, having laid down cer- 
tain rules to rear him by, she wished 
to adhere to them. 

‘“‘William,’’ she said after he had 
made a full confession, “I won’t pun- 
ish you this time for I know that 
Jimmy lead you into it but-————.” 

“Naw’m, Jimmy didn’t. Me an’ 
him an’ Frances an’ Lina’s all ’spon- 
sible, but I promise you, Aunt Mi- 
nerva, not to clam’ no mo’ ladders.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Your investment in a lightning 
10d should guarantee you certain 
protection from lightning. There 
shoyld be no “ifs” about it. A 
cheap rod, therefore,is worse 
than throwing money away. 


The CBFR is the genuine 

Franklin rod,as perfected by 

our 64 years’experience. In 

two-thirds ofacentury,it has 

never failed to protect. It is 

madeand guaranteed by the 
oldest,largest lightning 
rod manufacturers in 
the world. 


Cole Bros. 
Franklin 
ing Rod 


surance—and insurance cannot e the 

of a lightning rod. Insurance helps torepaya 
money ]oss—but it cannot bring back loved ones 
killed, or cherished property destroyed by 
lightning. A good Jightning rod is a protection 
for your family and your property, 


The truth about lightning 
and lightning protection 


Three Jeaflets answer your questions: “Why 
sbould I buy a lighting rod? ‘—‘‘Why don’t you 
see lightning rods in big cities?’’ and “Steel or 
Copper?” Another leaflet ¢c7 interesting 
“Freaks of Lightning.” AJ] four are free— 
send for them today. 


Cole Bros. Lightning Rod Company 
312 South 7th St., St. Louis, Mo, 


BFR 


LIGHTNING ROD 


aoe 





Giality Certified Durability Guaranteed 


Roofing in Rolls and Shingles 


The users of this modern -to-la: 
Certain-teed Roofing are sitce rs 
sands of dollars—on every roll and crate of 
shingles is a Certain-teed label of Quality 
—a 15-year guarantee of Durability. 


“Modern Building Ideas and Plans”— 
It would ordinarily sell for $1—but as it 
illustrates the use of our Certain-teed 
. ° —_— 
Roofing on all kinds model city, 
factory, and farm buildings, we 
offer it to you at 25c. We prefer to 
have you goto your lumber, hardware 
or building material dealer, who will 
gladly get you acopy Free. If you 
write us, enclose 25c to cover cost, 
postage and mailing. 
General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
€. St. Louls, tll. York, Pa. 
Marseilles, Ill. Minneapolis, 
San Francisco Winnipeg, Canada 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


The Frisco takes the short cut to Colorado. It is 
the direct road, and the high road—for it goes up 
over the Ozarks, and cools you off on the way. 


Soon after crossing the Mississippi the Frisco train begins to climb, and 
quickly gets you up where it is cool. This cool, comfortable night’ssleep 
makes you fit as a fiddle and immeasurably shortens your trip to Colorado. 


a 


The route via Memphis and Kansas City is the high-road from the Southwest to 


Colorado. 


It is the route of least time and greatest comfort. 


The Kansas City-Florida Special is equipped for the comfort of Colorado vacationists. 
It has splendid electric lighted Pullmans thru from Jacksonville, Atlanta, Birmingham 


and Memphis to Kansas City, Denver and Colorado Springs. 


tidewater to Rockies. 


No change of cars from 


Also carries modern electric lighted chair cars, and dining cars 


serving famous Fred Harvey meals. 


A vacation in Colorado will be profitable in enjoyment and health, and econom- 
ical ia cost. Railroad fares are low. Hotel and boarding house rates are reason- 
able. Send for beautiful book on Colorado, and information about low fares. 


A. P. Matthews, District Passenger Agent, 
6 North Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 








I absolutely guarantee to save you $50 to 
$300 on any Galloway gasoline engine. Made in 
sizes from 1 8-4 h. p. to 15 h. p.. My famous6 h.p. engine 
—without an equal on the market—sells for $99.50 for 
the next 60 days only! Buy now! Same size costa 

“i to $300 through your dealer. pyhink of itt Over 80,000 

joway en, St . '° * 

Day Trial Offer I wuske yousend all Giving entiotaation. lout that 
proof enough? 


Get My Catalog and Low Direct Prices 
Write me before you buy any Ss 
other style or make Get my cata- ‘ ’ 
log and low, direct price on the 
famous Galloway line of frost- 
nae Flag ead cooled engines. Free 
rvice Department at your dis- © 


ALLOWAY » 


al. My special 1913 offer will help @ 
you get an engine pertly or wholly wi 

@ut cost to you. Write today. Do itnow. 

WILLIAM GALLOWAY 
615 Galloway Gtatien. 
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HE superiority of Amatite 

i over all other ready roofing 

is apparent to anyone who 
uses it. 

Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface which needs no 
painting. 

It is durable, fire retardant, prac- 
tical, economical. 

Don’t buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite. Write to 
nearest office for samples. 

Lice Destroyer 


Creonoid and Cew Spray 


Greonoid sprayed on cows keeps away flies. 
aed it before milking and cows will yield 
etter. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using this black paint 
wherever the color is no objection. Elastic, 
heat-proof, durable. Use it for ‘rubber’ 
roofings and all exposed iron and wood. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

Cleveland St. Louis Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati Kansas City Minnespolis 
Seattle Corey, Ala. 








ATEINT YOUR IDEAS 


ge $9.00 offered for certain inven- 
y tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent”’ 
and ‘What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for saie at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journa 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


Established 16 Years 
1062 FP. Street, Washington, D, C. 


Schofield Boilers Guaranteed 


Schofield Boilers are the result of long years of experience. They 
are built of hich quality steel. They have a strength of 60,000 lbs. 
per square inch with an elastic limit of not less than 30,000 lbs. They show no 
sign of fracture after being heated red hot and quenched in water. ‘They are 
absolutely safe. This we guarantee. 

In manufacturing our boilers, only the Huston Patent Steel Brace is used, which 
is made from solid steel plates without a weld, and is free from all uncertainties. 

Castings are heavy, strong and substantial. Riveting is done by skilled 
mechanics. Schofield boilers are made in all sizes and styles. 


We also manufacture Center Crank 
and Side Crank Engines, saw mills, 
smoke stacks, tanks, towers and all 
kinds of machinery — mill supplies, 
pipe galvanized roofing, etc. 


Write today for oar FREE Catalog E 
SCHOFIELD IRON WORKS, Dept., H Macon, Ga. 








Better Than Lath and Plaster 
rg 


Lasts a lifetime. Sanitary. Easily applied. 
Nailed direct to the studding. Can be paint- 
ed any color or wall-papered. 

Sizes 32 and 48 inches wide, 6, 8 and 9 feet 
long. Extra lengths to order up to 16 feet long. 
No. 10—heavy weight, $1.90 per 100 sq. ft. 
No. 15—light weight, $1.60 per 100 sq. ft. 

Lengths over 9 ft. 20c per 100 sa. ft. extra, 
£ o. b. Cincinnati. 


A handsome booklet and sample free. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER (CO. 


Bed Room Sided With Paragon Wall Board. Dept. “R,” CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Built especially to saw lumber hetterand quicker than any other mill, 
and to last lenger, the lightest runving, fastest cutting, oy © handle, 
durable end satisfactory. Has variable belt feed works, the tever in- 
vented, steel head blocks, bottom and top dogs spring receder, taper 
knees, wire cable drive, in fact everything that will add to efficiency and 
durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for Cataieg 52 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston Salem, N. C. 




















When writting to advertisers say, “‘Isaw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 





